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@ “Mercy!” Jean caught her 
breath. “Talk about April showers 
—this is more like a March gale. 
Did you ever feel such a wind ? I’m 
afraid these flowers will be blown 
to pieces before we get to Milli- 
cent’s.”’ 

“Don’t let the April AMERICAN 
GIRL get wet,” gasped Joan, strug- 
gling with the umbrella. ‘I think 
you're pretty sweet to take your 
magazine to Millicent before you've 
finished reading it yourself.” 

“Well, it’s not so pleasant to be 
sick,” answered her chum. “And 
Millicent’s keen about Keeper of 
the Wolves. She read it out of my 
magazine last month.” 





“TI never read a serial I liked bet- 
ter,” said Joan firmly. “All the 
stories in the April number are 
super. I thought I'd split my sides 
over The Detective Club, by Ellis 
Parker Butier. There’s an Ellen 
Wakefield story, too. Simply 
grand! All about a nouse-party—”’ 


@ “Hi!” Jean ducked and then 
shook herself like a _ puppy. 
“There’s a stream of water run- 
ning down my neck off the um- 
brella! Whew!” 

“Sorry, old dear! I'll try not to 
do it again.” 

“You'll be shot at sunrise if you 
do,” giggled Jean. “Well, let’s get 


April Showers 
Bring May 


Flowers 


back to THE AMERICAN GiRL. Did 
you read that article about the cir- 
cus? It’s a hum-dinger.” 

“IT sure did, and it made me 
crazy to go to the circus. There's 
something about the very sme// of 
sawdust and lions and pink lemon- 
ade that goes to my head.” 


@ ‘There's an article in the maga- 
zine about knitting sweaters that 
went to my head,” said Jean. “Let's 
each knit ourselves one of those 
keen short-sleeved pull-overs, Jo. 
Some of the crocheted ones are 
ducky, too.” 

“You'd look awfully cute in a 
stripey one with a lot of red and 
blue in it, because you're so dark. 
I'd like to make mine plain yellow, 
I think.” 

“Uh, huh!” agreed Jean. “With 
a good-looking tweed skirt—” 

A sudden gust of wind tore the 
words from her lips, and Joan 
gave a shriek. “Look at that! Of 
all the mean things! My new um- 
brella has turned inside out!” 


If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription 
or $2.00 for two years to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Making a Home in 


By 
ALICE TISDALE 
HOBART 


HE moment had come 
ik like our fore- 
fathers, we were to leave 
behind the life of our own 
people and go forth alone to 
make a new home for our- 
selves in a frontier land. Al- 
though we had wandered well 
over this outlying province of 
ancient China, at each journey’s 
end we had returned to a 
wholly Westernized port and 
to a conventional Occidental 
house. But now we were to go 
to a far corner of Manchuria 
and settle in a town of which 
few outside of China ever 
heard. There, where there is 
no white man’s quarter, no 
white man’s house, we were 
to create, out of the fabric of 
an alien civilization, a home. 
When the evening of our 
going came, and we stood in 
the frame building that did 
duty as a railway station, we 
were not only able to survey 
with entire equanimity a sur- 
prising number of boxes and 
bundles of our own, but with 
equal composure we beheld, 
nestled close to them as if for 
protection, a pile of Chinese 
bedding rolls, and asleep in 
the midst, the “‘boy’s” family. 
We had only been prepared 
for the Chinese wife and the 
baby that slept at her breast. 
Adapted, with the author’s permission, 
trom ‘“‘Leaves from a Manchurian Diary’’, 


Copyright Atlantic Monthly, 1916, 1917; 
Henry Holt and Company, 1917. 








Manchuria 


The author of 
“Oil for the Lamps of 
China” 
tells of her unusual 

experiences 2n 


a far country 


Illustrations by 
Cyrus LeRoy 
Baldridge 


To be sure, when the business 
of departure had descended 
upon us, and we had called 
on our trusty forty-year-old 
“boy’’—the companion of our 
pilgrim days—to share with 
us the hazards of this new en- 
terprise, he had responded 
that, if he left the patriarchal 
roof, he must take with him 
his wife “and one piece son 
just now born.” That, in true 
Oriental fashion, he had neg- 
THE WIFE OF lected to mention four small 


THE “Boy” girls who now lay sleeping 
AND HIS ONE with the one piece son, did 
PIECE SON 


not dismay us one whit. The 
settler, as well as the vaga- 
bond, finds nothing to daunt 
him in the unexpected. 

Yadedy 

gain we were on that 
Oriental night express, mov- 
ing slowly out into the dark 
Above the noise, and pitch, 
and jar, my heart sang its new 
song of adventure. I looked 
into the moon-illumined night 
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outside. On the plain stood the great, brown shocks of 
kaoliang; they were the abundant plenty that the Chinese 
frontiersmen had made the land yield them. By and by, 
there stood forth sturdy, square-built houses that looked like 
fortresses ; they were the houses of the Russian frontiersmen, 
built with high, narrow windows to shut out the cold. Now 
they were deserted, and the autumn moonlight streamed 
through the glassless windows and across the empty floors. 
In the very early morning, the jogging Eastern train set 
us down at our 
wayside _ station. 
As it came to a 
shuddering _ halt, 
the sleeping quiet 
of its coaches was 
suddenly gone; its 
doors flew open 
and there belched 
from them a seeth- 
ing multitude— 
bean-buyers, with 
all their shrewd- 
ness hidden _be- 
hind their passive 
Oriental features; 
dignified —_ long- 
gowned mer- 
chants; big peas- 
ant families, 
weighted down 
under bundles and 
babies, seeking 
enough to eat and 
to wear, on this 
frontier of oppor- 
tunity far away 
from the over- 
crowded towns of 
ancient China. 


HEN they 
were all gone, 
and as another 
throng came pour- 
ing in from the 
gateway to take 
their places, we 
awoke to our own 
venture, and be- 
gan looking for 
Our possessions 
and our black-eyed 
family, to the last 
little girl whom 
the boy had neg- 
lected to mention. 
Bundles and 
babies, we stowed them all away in the corners of our agent’s 
shop, and then we were ready to set out on our search for 
a home. At the door stood the equipage for the journey, the 
ghost of a Russian droshky, a relic of Russian frontier life 
that now was no more. All the glories of the grand turn-out, 
of the debonair days of the Russian advance, had been 
stripped from it. The curving and imposing arch over the 
horse’s head had long since gone; from the moth-eaten 
cushions, the padding stuck out in tufts; and as for the 
harness—there was only one fragment of leather left; the 
rest consisted of a complicated mass of knotted string. 
The ragamuffin driver gave a grand flourish, a crack of 
his whip, and his gay pony broke into a lively gallop. Up 


one street and down another, we rattled in this city where 





SOLID STONE WALLS AND A DIRT FLOOR! BUT I REMEMBERED THE WOMAN OUT 
WEST WHO HAD MADE A HOME OUT OF A GERANIUM AND A TOMATO CAN 
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tall gilt signs stretched up almost into the sun itself, where 
the willows cast lace-work shadows in the dust. We were 
caught in a jumble of squeaking wheelbarrows; we were 
extricated, only to be caught in a jumble of pack-mules and 
other dilapidated Russian carriages. By alternate hasty gallops 
and hastier stops we pursued our quest. 

In the few minutes since our arrival we had recognized 
and accepted the fact that there were not even Chinese homes 
in this new city of China. This was the commercial outlet 
for vast farming 
lands; and the ad- 
vance guard of 
Chinese merchants 
who had come 
here, had left their 
families safe un- 
der the patriarchal 
roofs in Shantung. 
We saw only be- 
wildering rows of 
shops and ware- 
houses—never the 
high wall which 
signifies that there 
is a house within. 
We therefore gave 
up the idea of a 
real Chinese 
house, and began 
looking simply for 
an empty “hong,” 
or shop, that, by 
dint of much im- 
agination, might 
be coaxed into the 
semblance of a 
home. 

We had arrived 
at the busiest time 
of year in this 
thriving town. It 
was thronged with 
woodsmen who 
had not yet left 
for the winter's 
work in the forests 
farther north; it 
was full of hand- 
craftsmen making 
the sharp blades 
of axes, the heavy 
and stiff leather 
moccasins, the 
padded garments 
for the woods- 
men; it was full 
of small shop- 
keepers selling them. The warehouses were piled high with 
winter supplies of coarse flour and sugar, and in the sunny 
courts large groups of men were working over the cocoons 
that were not yet ready for shipment to the south. There 
seemed not an extra inch of space in all that great market- 
place of the frontier. 





& we entered each street, hope grew anew, only to die 
at the end, for not one unoccupied shop did we see. 
On the second day, we began going over the streets we 
had traversed the previous day, insisting that the driver 
should make the exuberant pony walk so that we might 
scrutinize possible opportunities more closely. But the day 
ended without success, as had the previous day. The third 
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day we began investigating buildings that were just going 
up, but each time we were informed that they had been 
rented last Chinese New Year, or that they would not be 
rented until this New Year. New Year was the time. Why 
did we not wait? There would be plenty of opportunities 
then, and we could do all in order, as custom decreed. 

“But that is four months away and winter is coming,” 
we replied in consternation. Should 
we be homeless with the coming 
of the cold? 

That meant nothing in this land 
of another civilization than our own. 
Custom is sacred law here and alas, 
the Chinese can always wait. 


THE FORTY-YEAR-OLD 
“BOY” ,WHO HAD AGREED 
TO SHARE OUR FOR- 
TUNES IN MANCHURIA, 
HAD FORGOTTEN TO 
MENTION TO US HIS 
FOURSMALL DAUGHTERS 








Meanwhile we lived in two tiny rooms up under the 
eaves of the shop of our agent. Well enough as a temporary 
refuge, but impossible as permanent winter quarters. 


DAY came when the Manchurian autumn ended with 

the twilight. In the night, the wind crept under the 
tiles of the roof and rattled them, and next day there was 
in the air the threat of the cruel northern winter. We had 
come to our last resource, the boy. Perhaps his Oriental 
brain, well steeped in the ways of the Occidental, could 
solve the problem. 

“Boy,” said my husband, “what can do? No can stay 
here; no have got other place.” 

“I think. By and by talkee.” This was at breakfast, as 
in some miraculous way the boy managed to serve us by 
squeezing himself between the wall and the breakfast table. 
He was bent on keeping up the “face” of the family, which 
just then consisted in the proper serving of the meal, so that 
all should be correctly done in the eyes of the Chinese who 
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never passed our door without looking in. Later he would 
attack the problem of saving our face in the matter of 
winter abodes. 

Late in the forenoon he appeared, saying, “Just now 
can talkee. This shop got one big godown. Just now have 
got plenty piecee room. We takee one little piece godown. 
Makee proper house. Makee godown one piecee fine house. 

Master, missie, come look, see?” 


\W TE followed the boy down | 
the steep stairs, through the 


many rooms of the shop below, 
across the street, through another 
shop into a court. We stood in the 
doorway and surveyed, not stone- 
flagging, but dirt packed hard by 
the many feet that tramped across 
it to the warehouses. The only 
thing relieving the dreary barren- 
ness of this court was a rough 
bench made out of bricks, topped 
with a row of wash-basins where, 
in the early morning, the appren- 
tices did a hasty cleansing of hands 
and faces. 

“Come! Look, see!’ cried the 
boy, leading us towards a building 
where the paper panes of the win- 


—S 


=~ 


dows were torn and frayed, and the tattered ends flapped 
disconsolately in the wintry wind. As we pushed open the 
door that moved heavily in wooden sockets, we looked into 
a long room that extended the length of the court. Three 
solid walls of masonry, a few narrow windows in the fourth 
wall (the side towards the courtyard), and a dirt floor gave 
the place a melancholy resemblance to a shed. 

“Do you think you could make this do for a little while? 
If not, you might go to Shanghai until we can do better.” 
My husband spoke anxiously. 

“Never!” I said. “I am thinking of that woman out West 
who created a home out of a geranium and a tomato can! 
We haven't a gerariium, but we've got a beautiful curved 
roof to our shed. I’m glad the Chinese put curved roofs on 
their warehouses.” 

But the godown, except for its curving roof, bore no 
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gentle aspect of home about its very forbidding-looking self. 
We fell to work, though it was all more discouraging than 
you may suppose. That long, unbending warehouse would 
not lend itself to any comfortable grouping. One could do 
nothing with its business-like proportions, but put the rooms 
along in a row. There was no clinging together of the 
would-be life of this home, rather a cold aloofness between 
the kitchen at one end of the house, and the bedrooms at 
the other. However, we were undaunted. 

“We will make it come right to-morrow,” we said, as the 
workmen departed that night after finishing the last thin 
partition. ‘“To-morrow we will give the house 
its breath of life. We'll build a fireplace on 
that long, bare wall at the back of the living- 
room. 

We passed out through the shop in front 
where the day’s accounts were being balanced, 
where yellow faces leaned over the counters 
or the open braziers. The light glowed up 
into their faces, and over the shoes of silver, 
curious, rough-beaten masses of shining 
metal, the solid currency of the town. “San- 
shi-er, san-shi-san,” rose the voices of the 
shopmen singing aloud the accounts, and the 
abacus balls flying backwards and forwards 
like shuttles under their touch clicked an ac- 
companiment. We went on across the street, 
through the other shop of shouting voices, 
clicking abacus balls and piles of roughly 
wrought silver. 


N this frontier, there were, of course, no 
masons who had ever built a fireplace. 
Neither had we, but we knew a charmed 
formula; so with great faith we went to bed 
that night in our garret up under the eaves, 
and got up next morning, mumbling as an 
incantation, ‘The opening of the firebox must 
be five times the flue.” 

The masons were already in the warehouse, 
squatting on the dirt floor, smoking their 
pipes with quarter-inch bowls. We explained. 
“The opening of the firebox must be five 
times the flue, exactly.” In a moment every 
man became a stolid lump of unresponsive 
human clay. By nature, they asaal exact- 
ness; by nature, they opposed innovation. 
Hour in and hour out, that day and the next, 
and the next, we took turns sitting, shiver- 
ing, on an overturned box, coaxing, prodding, 
scolding, until our charmed formula took 
shape in brick and mortar. 

There stood our fireplace, a thing com- 
plete. The boy, the masons, the apprentices 
of the shop, the heads of the shop, stood 
around in unbelieving silence, as we piled it 
with wood. My husband touched a match to 
it. Puff, puff . . . the room reeked with smoke. 
“I told you so!” Thus spoke the contemptu- 
ous features of the head-mason. He had expected as much 
from two barbarians trying to tell him his business, and one 
of them a woman at that. 

We had failed, we had “‘lost face” before the Chinese! 
That night we took no delight in the world-old life in the 
shops through which we passed. It pressed in and swallowed 
up our little attempt at a home of our own in this alien 
land. We would not again pin our faith to formulas. Here- 
after we'd offer incantations and take our chances with the 
gods of luck. 

After that, we began working at the fireplace, chipping 
off a little here, putting on a little there, and trying it again 








“I TOLD You so!” 
TUOUS FEATURES OF OUR HEAD MASON 
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and again. “Some day we'll strike the lucky combination,” 
said my husband, working doggedly and refusing to notice 
that, day by day, winter was creeping down from the north. 

Was there ever one calamity that did not breed others? 
When we came to unpack our kitchen stove, we found it 
was broken past repair. Like everything from hairpins to 
pianos, there was not another obtainable any nearer than 
Shanghai. Then as I tinkered with Chinese braziers, trying 
to evolve an oven, and my husband lay flat on the floor, 
chipping away at the mysterious insides of the fireplace, 
there came a Chinese merchant with urgent business. There 
was nothing for it but 
for my husband to 
start on a two-weeks’ 
trip “up country” and 
that immediately, and 
the boy must of neces- 
sity go with him. 

When the hurry of 
their departure was 
over, I stood in the 
center of the living- 
room, thinking of 
broken stoves, survey- 
ing the smoke-blacken- 
ed fireplace, the dull 
mud walls, the dirt 
floor, my little non- 
English-speaking cook, 
and the homesick wife 
of the boy who stood 
in the doorway, gazing 
at me like some dumb 
animal. It was a barren 
moment. 

Suddenly I remem- 
bered that, in the com- 
motion of leave-tak- 
ing, we had neglected 
to try our fireplace 
after the last scraping. 
Once more I gathered 
sticks and struck a 
match. What magic 
had my husband 
wrought in that final 
bit of chipping? The 
fire burned brightly, 
and in the glowing 
light the rooms of the 
house knit themselves 
together. In my mo- 
ment of greatest need, 
the warehouse became 
a home, offering me 
warmth and shelter! 

In the days that fol- 
lowed, how I worked 
to properly house that 
spirit of home that had come so mysteriously at my bidding! 
It was a lovely sprite that I must keep alive and offer fitting 
surroundings. Immediately it shook its head at those mud 
walls and dirt floors. They must be changed, I said to my- 
self, and after due bargaining on the part of my middle-man 
(the cook) and much waiting on my own part, two Chinese 
paper-hangers with their queues wrapped around their 
heads for greater efficiency, came bearing scaffolding large 
enough to use in scaling a three-story house, and absurdly 
small sheets of paper about the size of a man’s two hands. 
They made of the rooms a mass of intricate scaffolding. It 
extended out of the windows; it (Continued on page 44) 
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PIGS, LITTLE 
ONES, ALL SEVEN 
VERY VOCAL AND 
VERY HUNGRY, 
DIRECTLY BELOW 
HER WINDOW 





YNTHIA woke slowly, aware of an un- 
C usual sound. Someone was snoring be- 
neath her window! She sat up in bed. 
It was a high, storybook bed—a bed in 
which a Grimm’s fairytale princess might 
have slept—with its four thick posts, its heavy 
draperies, and, actually, three little steps lead- 
ing to the floor. 

Delighted, Cynthia pattered down them, 
and barefooted, ran to the window to lean 
out over the low sill. The curious snores 
came from below. Grunts, not snores! Oh, 
the darlings! Pigs, little ones, and all very 
vocal and very hungry, directly beneath her 
window. 

“Well, I never thought I'd live 
over a pigpen,” she laughed. “Isn't 
that France for you!” 

As she crossed the parquet floor, 
she saw herself reflected in the dusky 
old mirror, a very modern princess 
in blue and white pajamas, and be- 
hind her the tall windows, with 
green rolling fields and the snow 
capped peaks of the Basque Pyre- 
nees. 

“Well, you certainly are an anach- 
ronism !”’ cried Cynthia to her image 
in the glass. 

Tiptoeing to the door, she swung it open on well oiled 
hinges. No footsteps sounded below, but there was a pleas- 
ant smell of chocolate, and from somewhere in the house 
a bird call sounded, eight times. 

“A cuckoo clock, eight cuckoos. My, but it’s late!’ She 
hustled into her clothes. “Glory, what a day!” 

A combination of Mrs. Brewster, Nancy, and perhaps a 
bit of luck had brought Cynthia to this little Basque town, 
tucked away in a remote corner in the southwest of France. 
Somewhere just beyond those mountains, lay Spanish castles. 
Only the morning before, she had left Paris, and after a 


The Cuckoo Clock 



















Another Cynthia story which 
follows the young artist 
down to the Basque Pyrenees 


ERICK 
BERRY 


long day of expresses, a poky local train, and finally the 
tramcar that clanked out, at midnight, from Gotien, she 
had arrived at Mouleon Soule, and the farmhouse of 
Monsieur and Madame Marge who expected her. 

Cynthia ran a comb through her hair, gave a final dab 
of powder to her tip-tilted nose, and opened the door again. 
The wide shallow stairs led directly into the sun-drenched 
kitchen. 

Madame, looking up from her stove beamed, “Bon jour! 
Bon jour!” and seemed very proud of even that much 
French. 
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“Good morning, Mam’selle Wanstead.” Monsieur Marge 
sat smoking his pipe on the doorstep. His greeting was in 
English with an amusing American twang. ‘You ’ave slep’ 
well?” 

“Oh, gorgeously. Is this for me, Monsieur Marge?” A 
single place at the scrubbed kitchen table was set with a 
bowl of hot cocoa on a red checked napkin. There was a 
spoon and crisp hot bread, toasted in the oven, and a large 
sweet orange. Cynthia, ravenous, began on the orange. 

Monsieur Marge watched her, smiling at her hunger. 
“When you are finish, I shall show you my hive, and my 
bees and my studio.” 


. studio, small, ill-lighted, crouched behind the white- 
washed, red-roofed house. Here dusty canvases, bits of 
old drapery, ancient warped stretcher-frames and dried twist- 
ed tubes of paint were presided over by two artists’ lay 
figures—life-size, wigless dolls. 

Monsieur Marge displayed the quaint old paintings 
and Cynthia murmured appreciation, trying hard to find 
something to admire in each. They belonged to the “brown 
gravy” school, with shadows heavy as lead, and sunlight 
faded to a dull ochre mist. 

“You know I paint in 
America, too,” the old man 
told her proudly. 

“Yes, Mrs. Brewster said 
you did. Where was that?” 
Cynthia was relieved to 
change the subject. 

“I live fifteen year in 
Philadelphia. Then I live 
long time in South America 
with my son. Plenty Basque 
in South America, and my 
wife, she never learn to 
speak anything but Basque. 
Then I come home here to 
my farm that I buy long, 
long ago—before you was 
born.” He chuckled at his own age. “Now you find plenty 
things to paint here. You start this morning?” 

Cynthia decided that she might as well begin work im- 
mediately. ““You go down the road, then turn right, by the 
mill. That is near, and pretty,” he told her. “And tomorrow 
you go further. You have everything you want? Oil? Tur- 
pentine? Oh, you paint the water color. That is pretty, too.” 

So Cynthia settled down contentedly on the old Basque 
farm. It was two miles, through hot sunlight, to the village, 
but there was plenty around the Marge farm to keep her 
pencil busy: white houses stained arsenic green where the 
overhanging vines had been sprayed, steep roofs and wide 
eaves, and balconies of fine Spanish iron work; sturdy 
Basque farmers behind slow moving, heavy oxen the color 
of rich cream, and sunlight drenching all with a golden 
glory. She op 5m through stone doorways where the lintels 
bore blurred dates of the early seventeenth century, to peer 
into dim, dark-timbered kitchens on whose table-high hearth 
stones tiny fires of twigs burned beneath the black kettles on 
their cranes. With many of the women she had a pleasant 
nodding and smiling acquaintance, but she spoke no word 
of their language, and found that her French was not under- 
stood. Besides, these people seemed unusually reserved. 
She could establish no contact with them. 

Cynthia began to suspect that Monsieur Marge was in a 
similar position, and was lonely because of it. He had lived 
so long in America that he had lost touch with his own 
people, and when he had returned to them, he found himself 
considered a foreigner. He was now neither Basque nor 
American. 

It was a valley of enchantment hidden between the high, 


Tight in its silver grip. 
They cannot slip 


To leaf or flower, 
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SLEET STORM 


By FLORENCE PaGE JAQUES 


The ice is holding all the small brown buds 
They cannot stir within the frostiness, 
Nearer to spring! Still, while they dream of change 


Ice does not seem so rigid and so cold— 
Wonder’s about, this shining shattered hour! 
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snow-capped peaks of the Pyrenees. Each day was as clear- 
skied, as sunny and warm as the one before it, and Cynthia . 
woke each morning in her fairytale bed to look forward to 
another bright morning of painting, another sleepy after- 
noon of sketching. Still, as she reminded herself after a 
week of this, she wasn’t getting any further with her job 
for the month. She had come down here to do a Basque 
cover for the Little Ones’ Magazine. Somewhere she must 
find herself a model. 

Her second week in the Basque country started as its 
predecessor had done. Monday slipped by, and Tuesday 
evening she sat as usual on the doorstep after a late dinner. 
Monsieur Marge smoked placidly, Madame knitted in the 
half dark of the vine-hung veranda. There was a sound of 
cattle-bells far down the smooth winding road, and the 
mountains leaned, purple dark, against the sunset. 

Cynthia and the old man had been comparing their 
memories of old songs. Astonishing how many of the old 
ones, the really old ones that belonged to Mother’s, even 
to Grandmother’s day, he remembered from his years in 
America. There was Sweet Marie, and Rosie O'Grady, and 
The Sidewalks of New York. A moment of silence then, 
and from the dark room 
behind them came a cheerful 
“Cuck-o0! Cuckoo!” 

“What makes the bird in 
the clock cuckoo?’ asked 
Cynthia when she had fin- 
ished counting nine warbles. 

“Wait, I show you.” 
Monsieur sprang to his feet 
and disappeared into the 
kitchen, to return a moment 
later with the clock beneath 
his arm. 

Madame gave an amused 
chuckle, and Monsieur ex- 
plained. ‘We bought this on 
our wedding trip in Swit- 
zerland almost fifty year ago.” 

He set it down on the step and returned for a lamp, which 
he lighted and placed beside the clock. Then, with delicate 
fingers, he removed the screws in the back and exposed the 
carved wooden works for Cynthia to see. Unlike the usual 
cuckoo clock, this was all self-contained, without the long 
pendulum and the heavy iron weights that usually hang 
down below the box. Its face and the surrounding frame 
were like old lace, interwoven with tiny, intricate figures 
and small deer and cows and squirrels, the whole dark with 
age and good French furniture polish. 

“See,” explained the old man. “There are two little 
bellows here, and here.”’ And his finger indicated the tiny 
bellows of leather, like those used to blow a fire. “Now 
watch. I make him sing.” 


JE turned the white hands to ten o’clock, and the cuckoo 

popped out, opened his little red mouth and warbled. 

One small bellows went Cx -- ck, and the other, immediately 

afterwards, went 00000. Cuck -- 00. Cuck -- oo. Over and 
over. Ten times. ; 

“Oh, I never knew what made him do it,” cried Cynthia. 
‘Now let me try.’’ The bird popped out in such a quaintly 
serious fashion that one wanted to laugh every time he 
appeared. 

“I will keep him here and oil him in the morning,” 
decided Monsieur Marge. ‘Perhaps, in the night, he will 
attract other cuckoos. Yes?” 

Madame chuckled. 

‘Does she understand English?’”’ asked Cynthia, getting 
up to put the clock on the veranda table. 

“I un’stand,”’ murmured Madame in the darkness, her 
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THE CUCKOO CLOCK 
GAVE A VERY FINE 
PERFORMANCE. BY 
THE TIME IT WAS 
ENDED THE CHILD'S 
FACE WAS SO CLOSE 
TO THE FLAPPING 
DOORS THAT CYN- 
THIA WAS AFRAID 
SHE WOULD POP IN- 
SIDE FOR SHEER JOY 


ing, she saw on the 
path a little girl 
of six, or maybe less, 
very Basque in her 
bright blouse and 
dark blue cotton 
skirt, and bare brown 
feet thrust into rope 
soled espadrilles. 
Her eyes were soft 
and brown, and her 
hair had been plaited 
into two pigtails so 
trim and tight that 
they seemed actually 
to drag her eyelids 








knitting needles clicking, but her husband shook his head. 

“Only a little. But she too lazy to speak anything but 
Basque. We are conservative people, we Basque. Per’aps it 
is as well. Otherwise we could not remain so entrench’ 
against the centuries of invaders, and of change.” And as 
the dark deepened and the stars came out, Cynthia heard 
old tales of Charlemagne and of his blond barbarians from 
the north who had been defeated in these very hills. Of 
how the Basque had dwelt here for hundreds, perhaps even 
thousands of years, unconquered, unchanging. 

The old man sighed in the darkness, and Cynthia felt a 
pang of pity. Even here, among his own a. he was 
homesick, denied a closer contact because of his long years 
in America. 


EXT morning Cynthia unfolded her sketching stool 
beneath the vines at the side of the house, opened her 
sketch book, squeezed color into the little porcelain pans, 
and set to work. The sun was warm, Monsieur Marge pot- 
tered about his beehives, and behind her the cuckoo clock 
ticked steadily, though in no particular relation to the hour 
of the day. 
She had just achieved a nice effect of drenching sunlight 
flickering between vine leaves on the old wall of the studio 
when a small, cooing voice sounded behind her. Turn- 


upwards at the cor- 
ners. 

“Oh, you duck!” breathed Cynthia. ‘What fun if I could 
paint you!” 

The brown eyes danced with mischief, and the small 
mouth was puckered into a demure rosebud. What could 
have drawn the child up the path from the road? The 
tick of the clock? But surely she had heard a clock before. 
Then Cynthia remembered that a moment before it had 
struck eleven. Laughing, she gestured a query towards the 
clock. Was that it? 

The small one nodded shyly. 


HALL I show it to you?” Cynthia offered. “Want to see 
the birdie, do you?”” She put down book and brushes, 
and led the way up the steps. Then she turned the hands 
gently, as she had seen Monsieur Marge do the night before. 
The bird answered with a startled ““Cuck -- 00!” 
“Oh!” The brown eyes danced with delight, the small 
hands clasped each other ecstatically. The child drew closer. 
“Now the next will be twelve,” Cynthia explained. 
“Though of course that won't mean anything to this 
infant,” she told herself as she turned the hands again. This 
time the bird gave a most satisfactory performance. By the 
time his song was finished, the child’s face was so close to 
the little flapping doors that Cynthia was afraid she would 
pop inside, out of sheer rapture. (Continued on page 33) 
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PART VII 


Synopsis: This is the story of Joan Brath- 
wayte’s strange experiences when she went to 
New York from the Middle West, to fill a 
secretarial position in a hospital. On her ar- 
rival she occupied, as a temporary arrange- 
ment, a room on the roof of an apartment 
house. Here she came in contact with some of 
the employees in the building, a French maid, 
a laundress, an electrician, and a housepainter. 
A series of mysterious happenings which 
seemed to involve these persons and even her- 
self, caused the girl bewilderment and some 
anxiety. 

One evening she was amazed to find her 
room occupied. The French maid lay on the 
bed unconscious from chloroform. Joan re- 
vived her, then got a second surprise. The 
painter pushed his way into the room, dis- 
played a detective’s badge, and introduced 
himself as Captain McBride of the Govern- 
ment Service. He told Joan that he was there 
to prevent a robbery and asked her to help 
him. 


ITH quick, effectual movements Cap- 
W tain McBride pulled the blue bed- 
cover from under the half-conscious 
woman, mounted a chair, and first shooting 
to the bolts of the grating—at which Joan 
gasped in surprise, for she had not left them 
loose—he drew down the shade and ar- 
ranged the quilt carefully over the curtain 
pole at the top, so that the window was well 
shrouded. Then going calmly to her top 
bureau drawer, he took out an electric light 
bulb, unscrewed the dead one, and replaced the original. 
Joan gasped again at this explanation of the dark room, but 
beyond a quick nod in her direction, he said nothing. Tak- 
ing a dark silk handkerchief from his pocket, he threw it 
over the lamp shade, then snapped on the light which gave 
a dim, but perfectly satisfactory sick-room glow. 

Returning to the bed, he ran his hand under the bottom 
pillow, then gently and quickly over the French girl’s quiet 
body. 

“Nothing on ser to worry about,” he said briefly. ‘Let's 
see the hand bag.” 

After a glance into the neat little purse by her side, he 
put it back carefully and turned to Joan. 

“Lock the door when I go, and leave the key in the lock,” 
he murmured, so low that she scarcely heard him. ‘And 
don’t let anybody in but me, see? She looks pretty bad, I 
must say, but if she tries to get out, just blow this whistle 
and somebody’'ll be here in a minute.” 

“Why, she can’t lift her head,” Joan whispered back, sur- 
prised. ‘‘Can’t you see that? Why should the poor thing 
try to get out?” 

“Well, you know best,” he answered. “I'll be back very 
shortly, anyway. But take the whistle. You're a great help, 
Miss Brathwayte, as it turns out.” 

He slipped away and Joan, locking the door, sat down 
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on the bed beside Mamzelle, confused and excited, but 
deeply curious. 

What a quiet house for one in which a robbery had just 
occurred! Did no one know about it? Who had done it? 
And why should this poor foreign girl suffer, who certainly 
couldn’t be rich enough to tempt a thief ? 


gee yap was breathing more naturally now, her 
eyelids quivered, and soon she was able to open them. 

“Help me! Lif’ me up, if you please,” she said weakly, 
but as Joan put a hand under her head she shook it feebly 
and fell back. 

‘No, no! Too seek!’’ she gasped. “I mus’ lie flat!” 

“It will get better, Mamzelle. Just wait,” Joan assured 
her. ‘“You’re frightened, too, you know.” 

“Oh, I was scared!” Mamzelle whispered. ‘‘’Oo was it 
zat did zis? W’at do zey want? I am a poor girl. I ‘ave 
nossing—I do nossing to nobody. Was it my bank book? 
But ’e did not get it. Look, please, under my ’ead—I show 
ou.” 
: Joan felt under her head and found, after many groans 
and twitches from Mamzelle, a bank book in its envelope 
inside the case of the upper pillow. 

“I am afraid,” Mamzelle muttered. “Suppose ’e come 
again? My wages zis mont’—zey are in it, too. I mus’ send 
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the Roof 


THE DETECTIVE TOOK 

UP JOAN'S HAND 

BAG. AS HE OPENED 
IT, HER COLOR ROSE 
IN SPITE OF HER- 
SELF. “ARE YOU AC- 
CUSING ME OF ANY- 
THING?” SHE _ DE- 
MANDED. ‘“‘THAT 
MONEY IS MY OWN” 


zem home—oh, I mus’ go to ze 
bank!” 

“You can’t now, Mamzelle,” 
Joan said soothingly. “It’s too late 
now. Won't tomorrow morning 
do?” 

“An’ if I am seek tomorrow? 
Will you take it, Mees Nur-rse? 
Will you take it to ze bank? Zen 
nobody steal it from me! Will 
you?” 

“If you’re sick tomorrow, I will, 
yes,” said Joan to pacify her. 

“You promise?” 

“Yes, I promise,” Joan assured her. 

In less than the ten minutes he had asked for, Captain 
McBride tapped at the door and Joan unlocked it with re- 
lief, for Mamzelle’s troubled breathing, and certain faint 
sounds which she heard, or imagined she heard, from the 
roof were beginning to get on her nerves. To her surprise 
the buxom, powerful-looking woman who came quietly in 
after him threw her a quick smile, and after a moment's 
doubt she recognized the Irish laundress of the basement 
—much younger, apparently, and much changed by her neat 
street suit, but unmistakably the same person. 

“Now, Miss Casey, we'll go over this room, and then I 
think we'll take the girl back to her own bed,” said the cap- 
tain. “I'll attend to the mattress after she’s out. What do 
you make of her?” 


i eon woman lifted Mamzelle’s hand, opened one of her 
eyes, listened to her heart, and then shrugged her broad 
shoulders. 

“I'd not worry meself about her, Cap’n,” she answered. 
“Though she’s pretty seasick, I wouldn’t wonder. Not that 
I'll set my opinion against yours, miss,” she added respect- 
fully to Joan. “But we see a lot of people that are pretty bad 
off, an’ I wouldn't say this was one of ’em.” 

“Miss Casey is one of our policewomen,” McBride ex- 
plained, “‘and she’s had a lot of experience. However, we'll 
look after the girl all right. Now, Miss Casey! Don’t be 
alarmed, Miss Brathwayte—this is only a formality.” 
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By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Joan takes notes on the ways of detectives, 
and finds that she is in for a series of 
surprises of a decidedly startling nature 


Silently and swiftly, without a word, the two went through 
every inch of the little room; not a garment escaped them, 
not a crevice in the chest of drawers. 

The captain pulled out the rug from under the bed, and 
as his eye fell on the footprint of wet paint he started, stared, 
then drew a piece of paper shaped like the sole of a shoe 
from his pocket, and fitted it in silence to the footprint. 

“Exact!” he muttered. “Do you get that, Casey?” 

Miss Casey nodded. 

“Well, you always said so, Cap'n,” she said, “but I cer- 
tainly thought that fresh paint would hold ’em!” 

“So that’s what you meant, miss,” he said with a queer 
look at Joan. “You certainly had me guessing when you told 
me about people walking in wet paint a while ago!” 

“I thought it was you,” she confessed. ‘I thought you'd 
been in my room.” 

“Well, maybe I had, at that!” he admitted. “But not with 
paint on my feet, believe me!” 


HE put the rug back and took up her hand bag. As he 
opened it, her color rose in spite of herself. 

“Are you accusing me of anything?” she demanded. 
“That money is my own!” 

“Not for a minute, miss,” he answered quietly. ‘But how 
do you know what might be put here? I can't take any 
chances. Nobody leaves this house tonight from this floor, 
the next below, or the basement, until they've been searched. 
It's to your interest, miss, I assure you.”’ 

As he spoke, he picked up Gustus’s photograph, looked 
at the back, opened it and took out Joan's hoard. 

“Fifteen dollars,” he said. “Right?” 

“Yes,” she faltered. “I put it there—it’s mine.” 

He replaced it quickly, and stood the frame carefully in 
its place. 

“Quite right, miss,” he said. “We're not looking for 
money, as it happens, anyway.” 

“What are you looking for?” she asked nervously. 

“We'll go into that later, if you don’t mind,” he replied 
with a glance at the woman on the bed who was moaning 
now, as she breathed, and moving her head restlessly. “Now, 
Miss Casey, let’s take her over. I guess right in the blanket, 
don’t you?” 

They lifted her skillfully between them, but her head 
drooped backward, and her breathing grew more choked 
and noisy. 

“Just put that pillow under her head will you, me dear?” 
said the transformed Miss Casey, and Joan slipped the pil- 
low carefully under, and held the head of the blanket as the 
strange little procession moved down the hall. 

“Now, I'll stay here while you go over the bedding,” 
said the captain when Mamzelle was arranged as comfort- 
ably as possible on her own bed in a neat little room pre- 
cisely like Joan’s. 

The French girl did not open her eyes, but lay quite 
motionless, deathly pale, with her mouth slightly open. 

“Do you think she'll get better?’ Joan asked as she re- 
turned, with Miss Casey, to her own room. 
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And Miss Casey an- 
swered briefly, “Yes, me 
dear, I do that. Now come 
along and help me, won't 
you?” 

But her assistance was 
not required as the woman 
examined every seam of 
mattress and pillow, and 
ran a long needle like a 
dagger through them 
quickly. 

“Not that there’s any 
need—it’s ail machine 
stitching and never been 
unpicked,” she explained, 
“but that’s the way we do, 
you see. Now, me dear, if 
you don’t mind, I'll just 
give you a once over!” 

As if they were playing 
some queer game, she 
patted her way over the 
half angry, half amused 
girl from head to heels. 

“It’s no job at all now- 
adays, with the little we all 
wear,” she said chuckling. 
“But once there was a 
dimon’ necklace found in 
the hem of a girl’s silk 
petticoat—that knew no 
more than a baby it was 
there! Now, me _ dear, 
you'll be troubled no more. 
We thought you were to be 
out, you see, and that was 
all to the good. Now I'll 
search over the young 
woman in there—the 
room’s done already—and 
then I'll sit the night with 
her. Supposing you was to 
go back and sit a minute 
more with her, and I'll put 
out this light and throw 
open the window so the 
air’ll be as fresh as ever in 
here, and maybe you'll get 
a little sleep. How’s that?” 

“Why, why, yes, I sup- 
pose so,” Joan answered 
uncertainly. 

“Ah, now, don’t tell me ysu'll be nervous—a young 
woman in your business!” said the policewoman coaxingly. 
“See here, me dear, the captain has enough men on the roof 
to take care of all of us, bos that matter; and meself round 
the corner, and you with your door locked tight and the win- 
dow gratin’ bolted! Sure, you're not going to tell me 
you're afraid?” 


-NO, of course I’m not,” said Joan. “I know it’s all 
1 right. Only won't you tell me what was stolen?” 
“Well, now, you be a good girl, an’ I will tell you,” Miss 
Casey agreed, “though McBride’s got the idea that it’s to be 
kept quiet till morning—though of course it’s all over the 
house now. It’s a string o’ pearls, me dear, and some string 
it is, from all I hear. The captain was looking for it to come 
off tonight, and come off it did, right on schedule.” 
But—but why was he looking ?”’ Joan asked wonderingly. 
“Because tonight’s the night the pearls was to be worn— 
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here was the chance to col- 
lar them. And collared they 
were—that is, those that 
took them got something.” 

“Then they didn’t get 
the pearls, after all?” Joan 
asked eagerly. “Was it 
Mrs. Mellick?” 


goad you are,” said 
Miss Casey. “Mrs. 
Mellick it was, on the floor 
just below us, and a great 
surprise will be hers when 
she comes home, for she 
knows just nothing at all 
about anything!” 

Joan gasped. 

“And I was invited to 
go and see her in her cos- 
tume!”’ she cried. 

“Were you? Well, and 
if you’d gone, it’s a good 
example you’d have been 
for the young women that 
did go,” Miss Casey re- 
marked. “I had the job of 
followin’ them down and 
searchin’ them—just on 
principle, you know, me 
dear, for McBride leaves 
nothing undone. And there 
was one of ’em—a redhead 
she was, and no fault of 
her own!—that gave me a 
tongue lashin’ that burnt 
me ears, I’m tellin’ you!” 

“That was Sandy. She 
would,” Joan murmured, 
smiling at the picture of 
Sandy that was before her. 
“But why did they do that 
to poor Mamzelle?” 

“Mamzelle?” the woman 
echoed. ““Mamzelle who?” 

“Why, the French girl— 
—this one,” Joan explained. “The one that’s chloroformed.” 

“Oh, her! She’s no more French than yourself, me dear. 
She’s a Russian, that one,” said Miss Casey. “She was Mrs. 
Mellick’s maid,” she added. 

“What! You don’t mean—you don’t think—why, Miss 
Casey, look what happened to her!” 

Joan’s eyes were round with excitement and disgust at 
such stupid suspicions. 

“Yes, me dear, I’m lookin’,” said Miss Casey calmly. 
‘And there’s more ways than one of lookin’ at an affair 0 
this kind, as you'll know when you've been out 0’ the hos- 
pital longer than what you have.” 

“But I don’t see how 

“Well, you think it over,” said the policewoman good- 
naturedly. “Not but what it all may be the way it looks, at 
that. But then again, it mayn’t. That’s what’s worryin’ the 
captain now, I’m thinkin’. He told me to leave him a quarter 
of an hour, an’ so I guess if you'll (Continued on page 40) 














A famous singer 
grants an interview 
for readers of 
Tue AMERICAN GIRL 


By 


JANET 
RAMSAY 


ADIOS all over America were tuned in, one Saturday 
Ris March, on a performance of Tristan and Isolde 
broadcast from the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York City. In an intermission, following a long greet- 
ing of applause, a speaker's lovely voice came on the air, 
and everybody in the Opera House, or on a network, was 
charmed by the words of Lucrezia Bori. It was enough to 
hear her, but a pity not to see her also, as I had the luck to 
—her alert, lithe figure in a lacquer-red gown; her gay face 
under a close hat set alluringly slantwise; the play of her 
exquisite hands gesturing toward the visible audience with 
what appeared to be a sheaf of notes. 

This was to be Miss Bori’s last appeal for funds to save 
America’s historic Opera House. A large sum must still be 
forthcoming. Otherwise, at the end of the season, the Metro- 
politan’s lights would go off from gallery to orchestra pit, 
blacking out the Golden Horseshoe of boxes, and leaving 
the vast stage empty and voiceless for nobody knew how 
many seasons to come. Everybody knew what that would 
mean to the hundreds of people employed there in the art 
and business of opera, from the lowliest scene shifter to 
the loftiest “Siegfried.” 

That afternoon Miss Bori announced a subscription of 
a hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars to date. Some 
of those papers in her hand were checks. Letters were — 
ing in at the rate of two thousand a day. Somebody had sent 
ten pennies in an envelope. With gleeful appreciation, she 
waved higher than her tilted hat a check for ten thousand 
dollars. With no less gratitude, she told of three dollars re- 
ceived from another gentleman, a dollar apiece for himself 
and two dogs. A New York State farmer, she said, had 
shipped her a crate of thirty dozen eggs, with the thrifty 
suggestion that she auction them off at a quarter apiece. 

“And so,” she finished, “even the dogs and the hens are 
working for us. And if any of you want to help us out 
right now, I am ready for business.” 








Lucrezia 
Bort 


First Lady of the Opera 


A girl I know did want to help out, right then. She had 
been listening over her radio in Milwaukee. Out of that 
month’s allowance she had left only a small part, and the 
allowance was small to begin with. She felt ashamed to 
make such a trifling gift. ‘“But,” she told me later, ‘‘some- 
thing in Miss Bori’s voice gave me the courage.” 

One day this girl said to me, “I wish I knew more about 
Miss Bori. I love her singing so. Did she have struggles in 
her early career? What kind of advice would she give a 
girl who wants to be a singer? I wonder how old she was 
when she began to think of studying for opera, and what 
she likes to do when she isn’t singing?” Then, she added, 
wistfully, ‘I wish I could see her, too.” 

In New York, two other young contributors to the ‘Save 
the Opera” fund expressed the same wonderings, and their 
ardent wish to see Lucrezia Bori off stage. They already 
knew how she looked in some of her réles; as “Michaela,” 
the peasant girl who is “Carmen's” gentle hapless rival; as 
“Mignon,” barefoot, in gypsy tatters, but so fascinating a 
figure that one wonders how “Wilhelm Meister’’ can re- 
main unmoved by her love for him through two acts of an 
opera. 


M* TWO young New York friends confided something 
else. They longed to speak to Miss Bori, or, rather, to 
be — to by her, for if a scheme they had made up ever 
worked, they knew they would be struck dumb by admira- 
tion. What was their plot, I wanted to know? They had 
heard that Miss Bori had a dog. She was said to give her 
dog an airing each afternoon at a certain hour, on Madison 
Avenue near the hotel where she lives. Each girl had a dog. 
They, too, would exercise their dogs at a certain hour, on 
Madison Avenue. From this point on, the burden of strategy 
lay upon the dogs. The pe of them, at the approach of 
Miss Bori, were to bound upon her dog with barks of de- 
light and, in the expression of canine enthusiasm, so the 
gitls hoped, the three leashes would become entangled. In 
helping to disentangle the dogs, Miss Bori would have to 
speak, wouldn’t she? I said I thought she certainly would. 
Also, I gladly remembered that Miss Bori is a person of 
unfailing humor. 

I did not know then that the plot had been laid too late. 
Miss Bori formerly did have a dog, Rowdy, a wire-haired 
terrier. Now Rowdy was dead, and because he had been a 
creature so dear to her heart, his mistress no longer owned 
a dog, though she had been offered for consolation the 
present of many a puppy. 

Some time after the Metropolitan Opera had been saved 
for another season, I also laid a scheme. Miss Bori had no 
dog, and I had no dog, but I hoped that we might meet 
again and talk. I wanted new impressions of her, and com- 
ments from her, to pass on to my three young friends, and 
to countless other’ musical girls of their age, to whom 
Lucrezia Bori represents the ideal artist in song. A day was 
arranged, just a week before the date set for this season’s 
opening of the Opera on the twenty-sixth of December. 
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When I arrived at Miss Bori’s hotel, the desk clerk in- 
formed me that she was out. Maybe she would be back soon. 
“Lucia will know,” I said. Over the house telephone, I 
talked with Miss Bori’s devoted maid who has companioned 
her in all her world wanderings for seventeen years. She 
came down to the lobby to bring something left for me by 
Miss Bori, regretting in her soft Spanish-blurred English 
that her mistress had been called to a rehearsal of Peter 
Ibbetson. Small modest Lucia is as effective a sentinel as any 
seven-foot guardsman could ever be! 


bie days later I was asked to come 
to the Metropolitan Opera House 
where I would surely find Miss Bori, 
again at a rehearsal of Peter Ibbetson. 
Since the last performance of this opera, 
its composer, Deems Taylor, had written 
important changes into the score, espe- 
cially into the part of Mary, Duchess of 
Towers, the rdle created by Miss Bori. 
Between today and the day after Christ- 
mas, she had had so many notes to take 
out, and so many new ones to put in! 
Any other artist would have put off an 
engagement like this, I thought, as 

I taxied into Fortieth Street toward 

the stage door. 

A stage door entrance to 
the Metropolitan is usually 
not easy to accomplish. 
The watchman on duty 
there sees to it that you 
have proper reasons for 
presenting yourself, be- 
fore he says ,“Come in.” 
Lucia privately stands 
guard over the Opera’s 
most sought-after artist ; 
the stage door men have 
to ward off, for scores 
of singers, any number 
of inquisitive would-be 
visitors. But I was ex- 
pected. A letter from 
Miss Bori’s secretary 
passed me _ swiftly 
through. I would have 
to wait a few minutes. 
Miss Bori was busy on 
the stage. 

I was glad of those 
few minutes, for I 
wanted to think over 
the things I had heard and read about Miss Bori’s career. 
Legends cluster upon the known facts of her life like honey- 
bees upon a spray of blossoms. Take the matter of her name. 
“The last of the Borgias,” people are always saying of her. 
“She changed her name to Bori,” they will tell you, “be- 
cause there was that infamous murderess, Lucrezia Borgia, 
among her ancestors.” No need to ask Miss Bori about that 
again! She was born Lucrezia Borja, which is, true enough, 
the Spanish spelling of Borgia. But she did not play ana- 
grams with her name because of any poison-minded great- 
great-how-many-times-great Italian aunt or grandmother. 
The Borjas of Valencia, Spain, were aristocrats, and it is 
not a custom of that country for its well-born daughters to 
go on the stage. So Lucrezia Borja, making her début in 
Rome, became Lucrezia Bori out of a sense of gallantry to- 
ward her family. 

I had heard just as often how Miss Bori, then a very 
young prima donna of the Metropolitan, lost her voice, was 
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ordered not to speak for six months, had to use a pad and 
pencil in her conversations, went home to the bare high 
country beyond Valencia and spent hours a day ridin 
donkey-back on treacherous mountain trails. No doubt that 
these are the facts. But accounts of her recovery differ. Some 
people said that she made many pilgrimages to the shrine of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, and I felt that a saint who, in his 
earthly life, preached to the song birds surely would have 
interceded for her, a Spanish lark gone mute. Other people 
said that her donkey skidded near a 
precipice. Fright, or the jolt, gave her 
voice to shriek, and she knew she could 
sing again. Might not both stories be 
true? Saint Francis, out of the kinship 
he felt with all creatures, would have 
called the donkey she was riding “Broth- 
er Ass.” Maybe his spirit whispered in 
the ear of Brother Ass how to work the 
miracle. 

Here stood Miss Bori! Maybe I had 
half expected to be greeted by Mary, 
Duchess of Towers, in ballroom cos- 
tume, white tulle over hoops, carrying 

her spherical prim bouquet. This Mary 
wore a green cloth dress, and was no 
less pleasing. We went into a re- 
ception room to talk. With 
Lucrezia Bori you always want 
to look, as much as to 
listen. The warm light in 
her brown eyes charms 
you, so does her gener- 
ous smile, and I noticed 
again the round firm 
development of her 
throat on either side of 
the chin. When I spoke 
of ardle which I thought 

I had once heard her 

sing in Philadelphia, 

she laughed, with an 
incredulous lift of her 
hand, 

“Did I really sing 
Gilda there? I don’t 
remember. But I have 
sung for so many years. 
You see, I have white 
hairs!’’ Her hand 
brushed the one narrow 
white stripe which runs 
through her dark hair, 
surprising as a_ silver 

feather on a blackbird’s wing. It seems to be just a pretty 
joke. 

You can still see in Miss Bori the tiny five-year-old 
Lucrezia who stood on a chair at a benefit concert to sing 
her first song in public. She tells you that she learned her 
alphabet and her notes at the same time. Music and the 
theater were her earliest loves. . 


W!: used to spend our holidays on a large estate in the 
country,” Miss Bori remembers. (I wish I could also 
give you that dash of accent which piquantly flavors every- 
thing she tells.) “There I would bring the children of our 
family and the neighborhood together and get up dramatic 
performances. I wrote the plays and acted in them. I was 
the director, too. And I stitched up the costumes. If the play 
turned out well, I was so happy! These childish theatricals 
were all the training I ever had for the stage.” 

In those years, between country (Continued on page 45) 
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Keeper of the Wolves 


Claire recetves help from an unexpected quarter, 





but the aid is almost more fearful than the danger 


Synopsis: This is the story of Claire Jameson, By 


NORMA 
BICKNELL 
MANSFIELD 


the best ‘dog musher” in Alaska; and of her 
attempt to solve the mystery of a pack of 
“ghost dogs” which haunted the freight trails, 
terrifying freighters and pulling down their 
teams. Claire's brother, Dr. Peter Jameson, be- 
lieved the strange animals to be an outlaw 
string of dogs; the aviator, Hans Larsen, con- 
sidered them wolves; and the freighter, Henry Tensee, was 
convinced that they were ghosts. Ed Pegler, a crack shot, 
was inclined to agree with Tensee when his bullets proved 
of no avail against the “ghost dogs.” 

Claire’s brother, the doctor, was distrusted by Indians and 
“sourdoughs”’ because of his ‘‘newfangled’’ methods. When 
he was sent for to Tuttle Point, the hang-out of outlaws, 
especially of the venomous mail carrier, Tel Patrick, he 
found many sick people. One Indian died, in spite of the 
doctor’s efforts; and four other Indians followed him home 
to kill him in revenge. 


PART IV 


ARLY as it was—scarcely more 
Hits midafternoon—the scene 

into which Claire stepped with 
her brother was forever after hazy in 
her mind, due to the darkness into 
which the Indians seemed to have 
melted. Their voices reached her from 
a distance. Light from the cabin win- 
dows painted the snow in pools, but 
their radius was small; the gloom was 
all pervading. 

“Listen !”’ Pete began at once, when 
the door had closed behind the two 
of them. “You've got no business 
here. Go home, the lot of you. You're 
behaving like fools!” 

His verbal attack brought a few 
grunts from the invisible foe. One of 
them acted as spokesman. “We kill 
you,” he said simply. 

Claire stepped in front of her 
brother, her face white and deter- 
mined. 

“You can’t kill me,” she said. 
“You wouldn’t dare. You’re a bad 
lot, you Tuttle Point men, but, you 
can’t get away with cold-blooded 
murder. Boal saw you come. Gran is 
inside. Namak knows you. You can’t 
kill all five of us! Someone will 7 

A shot rang out. One of the In- 
dians had answered her protest. 

Behind her Pete spoke reassuringly. 
He stepped forward again, thrusting 
her aside. As he did so, a low rumble 
of question and answer rose among Illustrations by 


the Indians. Joseph Stabley 


“Listen!” Pete began again. 








Claire’s trembling hand tried to stop him. 
One of the Indians stepped into the light. She 
saw that he was half-crazy. Abruptly, on a 
desperate chance, she lifted her voice, calling 
to King, to Totem and Pinto who might save 
them now at her command. 

“Hallelujah, King!” she shouted. Her eyes, 
baffled by the gloom, searched the shadows 
near the kennels for the dog’s familiar form. But it was not 
King that came. In his place appeared the seven specters of 
the trail! 

They did not approach Claire, they did not turn on the 
Indians. They akGen in a semi-circle, heads turned to- 
ward the girl as though awaiting her command. In the dusk 
their silver bodies appeared almost luminous; they were a 
ghostly sight. 

With a shriek of terror, the lone Indian bounded out of 
the light into which he had boldly stepped. Claire’s over- 
wrought nerves were splintered by that scream. 

“Go back to Tuttle Point,” she cried, her voice a crescendo 
of fury. “Tell them the doctor moves with a bodyguard! A 


“DON'T WORRY, GRAN. 
WE'LL MAKE IT THROUGH 
TO CROSSINGS TONIGHT” 
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bodyguard of seven phantom dogs who leap at his word!” 
She paused to begin again—but the Indians had fled in ter- 
ror. When Claire turned, stiffly, at look about her she saw 
that the pack, too, had disappeared. 

“Pete!” she whispered. “Pete!” She could not walk. Pete 
carried her into the house where Gran had just returned from 
the kennels with Pete’s gun. She laid it down within reach. 


|S pn later, when they could talk coherently about the 
whole affair, Claire questioned her brother insistently. 
“But what brings them, the dogs?” she demanded. 

“Are your own dogs safe in the kennels?” Pete asked her. 
Claire started up in renewed terror. Namak slipped from the 
room to question Boal while Pete steadied his sister. 

“Pull yourself together,” he said sternly. “This is no time 
to go to pieces. There’s a lot to be done. I want to know who 
sent those Indians after me. They’d never have come alone.” 

Boal himself appeared. He was puzzled at Claire’s obvious 
distress about the dogs. ‘King has been snarling,” he told 
her, “and stirring up the other dogs, but he does that a great 
deal lately. Otherwise all is well.” 

“Take a gun and circle around the kennels. See what you 
find, and come back here.”’ Pete’s tone was matter-of-fact. 

“Now, Sis,” he said, “tell me exactly how often you’ve 
seen those beasts. Where? Under what circumstances? 
There’s no point in calling them ghosts. They’re dogs. A 
bunch of huskies that some musher has lost, probably. You’ve 
always had an uncanny way with animals, Sis. Maybe they've 
sensed your friendliness, and are waiting around for you to 
take them home.” 
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ON A DESPERATE CHANCE, CLAIRE CALLED HER 
DOG. BUT IT WAS NOT KING THAT ANSWERED; 
IN HIS PLACE APPEARED THE SEVEN SPECTERS 


The girl shivered, and Pete went on, ‘Listen, I’m going 
to mix something to make you sleep, and tomorrow we'll 
talk this over when you are more yourself, not just a super- 
stitious idiot !’’ He tempered his words with an affectionate 
smile, and Claire found a wan imitation with which to 
respond. 

Hans’s voice booming in the living room woke her the next 
morning. She dressed hurriedly. The mirror showed that her 
eyes were no longer distended and staring. She even laughed 
a little at herself. 

At first glance she saw that Hans was angry. He paused in 
the midst of his deliberate diatribe to greet her. Gran had 
already left to spend the day with Mrs. Tensee, but the three 
of them, Hans and Pete and Claire, moved into the small 
dining room for breakfast. 

“I tell you,” Hans was saying, ‘Alaska is a hundred years 
behind the world. Why? Because of wintertime transporta- 
tion. Seven to eight months of the year, the Alaskan is shut 
in. If he leaves his cabin, he journeys by dog-team. When he 
gets his mail, it’s a month, two months, sometimes six 
months late. Dog teams are slow. Reindeer are slow. The 
only logical means of transportation in Alaska is the air- 
plane. But is anything being done to further its interests? 
Nothing. There are a few good landing fields, most of them 
poorly lighted. Why, I tell you, Pete, every little town on 
the map of Alaska should have a landing field! A lighted 
landing field where mail planes and transport planes and 
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freighters can set down their loads. Fairbanks has its rail- 
road. What has Nome, set off there by herself on the lip of 
the continent? Nothing. Occasionally poor fools like me 
fly up there to carry news, or supplies, or medicine. But we're 
a drop in the bucket. That town should have a fleet of air- 
planes, owned by the city and managed by them. They hiber- 
nate like bears up there now. They were doing the same 
thing thirty-five years ago!” 

“What about gas for these myriads of airplanes?’’ Pete 
asked, smiling. 

“Boats can bring it in, when the water is still clear of ice. 
Nome’s food supply is brought in then, enough to last them 
the winter. Gas could be stored, just as food is now. That's 
no problem.” 

“What about the cold?” Claire demanded, her whole at- 
tention engaged. 


| ites what Byrd did in the- Antarctic! It’s neither the 
cold nor the lack of fuel that keeps the airplane out of 
Alaska. It’s lethargy. Yes, and it's backwardness. Look at the 
sourdoughs who haven't sense enough to trust Pete’s doctor- 
ing, because he’s new. A new thing to them is something to 
laugh at. Old Doc Burger used to feed ‘em the same patent 
medicines they'd been taking without him for twenty years 
—and he got paid for doing it. When an Indian got sick, 
Doc looked him over, decided whether or not he could cure 
him, and called in one of their own men to tend him if he 
looked about to die. Then, when he died, the Doc wasn’t 
responsible. He’d no more have taken over what looked a 
hopeless case than he would have shot himself in the head. 
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Pete comes in here, primed with all the latest medical infor- 
mation. He saves men that Doc would have buried two 
months earlier—and what thanks does he get? A bunch of 
Indians try to kill him!” 
Claire’s startled exclamation was echoed by her brother. 
“Where did you hear about that?” 


| erg in to Tuttle Point last night, just after that bunch 
had returned. I may be giving you stale news, Pete, but 
Tel Patrick set them up to that.” 

“T knew it,” Claire cried. 

“What was the big idea?’’ Pete demanded. 

“The idea,” Hans said explicitly, “was to get the King 
dog, only the Indians didn’t work it right. They expected 
you to offer them money to let you off. When you did that, 
they'd refuse the money but take the dog. Tel wants that 
dog. He wants any dog of Claire's that he can get, but he 
wants that coal-black wonder worst of all. You stopped the 
Indians and Tel by bringing that phantom team into play. 
Tell me about that, Claire. I didn’t know you’d made friends 
with them, but I might have guessed it. Any dog is a friend 
of yours, but some of them are slow to discover it. What 
are they?” 

“I don’t know,” Claire confessed. ‘They just came—and 
went, Hans. Boal says King has been snarling inside the 
kennels for several days past which seems to indicate the 
team now considers this one of its major stopping points, 
but I don’t know what to make of it.”” She could speak 
naturally about the dogs now. It seemed to her that by their 
actions of the night before they had (Continued on page 38) 









Kathy of the 





By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


HEN winter comes to the Long 
Isle of Lewis it sets teeth of 


steel in an iron land, and the 
winds that are always roving the tree- 
less moors rise and are turned to invisi- 
ble beasts of prey. Far up abreast of the 
northernmost coasts of Scotland, the 
Lewis stems with its gaunt length the 
cold fury of the naked seas. Where the 
Great Minch and the Pentland Firth 
pour their tides together, the cross- 
grained wave-rips gnaw the water into 
whiteness, to fret its swift way south- 
ward among the outcropping Hebrides. 

On a little peninsula jutting into that wild 
gray sea, stands the tiny village of Garranish. 
Those are dwellings—those low hummocks that look 
like haystacks; small stone-walled huts, thatched like 
hives, and with never a sign of a chimney. The sharp blue 
peat-smoke finds its way out through the thatch and above 
the door, from the circular hole in the clay floor within, 
where the turfs blaze by day and smolder by night. 

But near the shore stands a real house—a fine house of 
stone, with windows and chimney pots, and a garden be- 
hind, and a little shop that clings like an enterprising bar- 
nacle to the southern wall. On this lone, late afternoon of 
winter, a girl stood in the shop, lighting the big oil lamp 
that hung above the counter, though it was not much past 
three o'clock. She stood on tiptoe, and the light flowed across 
her handsome, rosy face and her sturdy, upreaching figure 
in a blue knitted woolen dress. She blew out the match, and 
turned to see a small, shivering old woman who had that 
moment crept through the door. 

“Good evening to you, Maire Macneal,” the girl cried 
cheerfully, speaking in the Gaelic, for that was what the 
visitor understood best. 

“Good evening, Kathy Mackenzie! But indeed it is a very 
bad evening, with the snow’s falling and the wind’s blow- 
ing. 

Kathy frowned a little. “Is the snow coming again?” she 
asked. ‘‘That’s bad enough.” 

Wind and cold were no strangers to Garranish in the long 
dark winters, but snow was not common in that wet sea air, 
and it spelled hardship when it came. 

“If it keeps on, I don’t know at all what we'll do for 
what’s wanted,” Kathy added. “What is it you're needing 
now, Maire Macneal?”’ 

“Threepenny worth of meal I’m wanting this night,” 
the old woman said, fetching out from beneath her shawl 
the bowl she had brought to hold her purchase. 

“I’m glad it’s no more you lack,” Kathy cried, from the 
depths of the barrel. “All the people are needing meal— 
and this and that they’re needing, and we're nearly at an end 
of things, waiting for the snows to stop.” 

“Where is Murdo Mackenzie this day?” the old woman 
asked, sitting down on one of the chairs to rest her bones 
while Kathy measured the meal. 

“My brother is out this minute, trying can he walk the 
roads to Stornoway,” the girl said. 

“Mo crach!” cried the old woman. “Eight long miles of 
cold dark between him and the fire flame of home! Why 
should he be trying that?” 







KATHY, WARMLY DRESSED 
AND WITH HER MITTENS 
GREASED THAT THE SPRAY 
MIGHT NOT FREEZE ON 
THEM,RAN DOWN TO JOIN 
HER BROTHER AND YOUNG 
NORMAN AT THE BOAT 


“So that he can find out, could we get any supplies here 
to the shop,” Kathy replied shortly, ‘‘for you and other ones 
that will be wanting threepenny worth of meal, and this 
and that.” 


HEN Marie Macneal had tucked the bowl under her 
shawl, and gone creaking out into the snowy twilight 
that was full of the sound of wind and sea, Kathy sighed 
and gave another look into the nearly empty flour barrel. 
What was to do, she wondered, with this wild weather—and 
the people needing their bannocks and oatcakes and scones, 
and their bits of bacon, and their precious tea? Nothing else 
would they have to eat but a few potatoes from their own 
scant harvest, and maybe an egg or two for those lucky 
enough to have a hen in the byre. While her father lived, 
he had seen to it that the handful of struggling people in 
Garranish did not go hungry. That was why he had started 
the shop, and stocked it with things that otherwise would 
have been no nearer than those eight long miles to Storno- 
way. 
He had been the great man of Garranish, Roderick 
Mackenzie, with his fine house and his Edinburgh educa- 




















Long Isle 






In the wild winter no supplies could come through 


to the Long Isle of Lewis, but Kathy believed that 


somehow a Mackenzie would always find a way 


tion—and all his children schooled like him. Young Rod- 
erick had been through the university and was a civil en- 
gineer in South Africa, and Sheila was married to a doctor 
and lived in Glasgow—and here were Kathy and Murdo, in 
their teens, trying to carry on as best they could in Garranish, 
and help their mother to be, for those poor crofters, what 
their father had always been. “Roderick Mackenzie never 
failed us,” an old man had said once with tears, and Kathy 
thought of that now, as she stepped up from the shop into 
the sitting-room and put fresh peat on the fire there. She 
sat down beside the hearth, leaving the shop door open, and 
listening for two sounds—any customer who might come 
stumbling through the snow, and Murdo’s step at the front 
gate. 

Mrs. Mackenzie sat at the other side of the hearth, knit- 
ting with quick, thin fingers. She was a tall woman with a 
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proud Highland face, and she wore her black dress like a 
queen. It was as queen and sister both that the people of 
Garranish loved her, and blessed her as she bent her fine 
head beneath the lintels of their narrow doors, and entered 
their dark, smoke-hung huts to sit and talk with them in the 
Gaclic beside the peat-fire flame. 

“It will be nearly time to close the shop door?” she said 
inquiringly to Kathy, in softly clipped Highland English. 

“I’m keeping it on,” her daughter explained. ‘Someone 
may be coming, hungry, for a bit of something.” 
__ Is there anything left, with the storm a week’s time blow- 
ing?” Mrs. Mackenzie asked. 

“Very little,” Kathy sighed. Then she sprang up, for she 
heard her brother’s step, and in a moment more he was 


stamping snow from his feet in the hall and unwinding his 
long muffler. 


] COULDN'T get through at all,” he said, coming in to 
warm his hands at the hearth. Kathy ran to poke the 
fire and bring the kettle from the kitchen. ‘The snow is 
drifted as high as your head on the roads—and when I 
tried cutting through the bogs I began sinking, for I'd no 
way of knowing my footing.” 

He was a tall boy, younger than Kathy, but with the same 
fresh face and steady blue eyes. 

“There’s no way for the horse, then?” Mrs. Mackenzie 
asked anxiously. 

“The horse!” Murdo laughed. “The horse would dis- 
appear at once, and we'd not see him by next April. The 
place for the horse is in the byre—and for us, by the fire!” 

“But the flour and the bacon and all that!” Kathy said. 

“If you could get to Stornoway,” Murdo objected, 

gulping the tea Kathy had made, “how would you 
bring back a few barrels of flour? In your two 
hands, and you jumping the drifts?” 
Kathy shrugged her shoulders hopelessly, 
and then started up. 

“Someone in the shop,” she said. 

It was a small boy, wrapped in a sea 
coat too large for him. Kathy knew 
him; it was Angus, the son of Barra 
who was drowned at the fishing. 

“My mother’s in her bed,” he 
piped, reaching up to lay a penny on 
the counter. “Coughing she is, and 
the children are wanting their supper 
—and here’s for a pennyworth of 
meal,” 

It was almost the last, Kathy gave 
him—and she threw in a couple of 
dried herrings when she thought of 
the bairns wanting their supper. She 
measured a little brown liquid into 
a small bottle, as well, and gave him 
that. 

“For your mother’s coughing, 
Angus mac Barra mac Feargus,”’ she 
counseled. ‘Make haste and run 

home now, before the snow-wind will blow you away.” 

The wind tried to blow Garranish away that night. 
Kathy, her feet pressed against the hot stone bottle at the 
foot of her bed, heard it biting into the stout stone house, 
and thought of how shrewdly it must be whistling in between 
the thatch of those poorer places. She thought, too, drowsily, 
of the Lewis in summer—those long, lovely days when the 
light lingered on until nearly midnight, above a gentle blue 
sea. All the nakedness of the moors was clothed then in a 
mantle of heather; the women were out in the little sheiling 
huts tending the cattle and sheep; the few men were 
off at the fishing. She slept, soothed by phantom memories 
of those summer days. 

The wind blew and the snow drifted all the next morn- 
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ing. The last bit of flour was scraped from the barrel to give 
old John Macleod, to feed himself and his old wife—she 
with the snow-white mutch tied over snow-white hair, and 
the grand old face under fluted ruffles. Kathy had to shake 
her head, after that—and Mrs. Mackenzie went into the 
shop and talked sorrowfully to the hungry people who went 
away with the uplifted hands and deep sighs of, ““O ha, mo 
crach!” 

The Mackenzies sat themselves down to hard biscuits 
and cheese. “And little of that,’’ as Mrs. Mackenzie said, 
“for our own we will have to be sharing with the people.” 

That afternoon Kathy floundered her way to the scattered 
cabins that made up Garranish. Old men who coughed, old 
women who shivered, young women who tried to hush hun- 
gry children and crying babies; it was a forlorn enough pic- 
ture, this tiny place in midwinter. The strong sons did not 
stay in such a place—they were off in all the outposts of 
Empire, doing bigger things than 
Garranish offered. Old men and 
old women too timid to follow, 
were left there, and a handful of 
fishermen too unenterprising to go. 


A SHE dragged home at early 
dusk, an idea grew more and 
more firmly in Kathy’s mind. It 
went to bed with her, unspoken— 
but it rose with her, too, next morn- 
ing. When the wintry sun shone un- 
expectedly over the desolate snow 
and across a sea grown blue and less 
boisterous, she knew what she must 
do. She found Murdo in the byre 
seeing to the horse, and spoke to 
him. 

“The people are hungrier every 
day,” she began. 

“So am I,’’ Murdo agreed cheer- 
fully. 

“Will you pay attention, now,” 
Kathy commanded, ‘‘and listen to 
what I've to say to you? There are 
thirty-odd souls in Garranish, and 
they will all get starving easier than 
yourself. It’s for us to go to Stornoway, for it’s us they look 
to, as they looked to Father.”’ 

“That's fine talk,” Murdo said. “‘If you'll just explain how 
any soul is to get to Stornoway, and the road stopped with 
drifts such as even old John can’t remember seeing before?” 

“We'll go by the sea,’ said Kathy firmly. “Even snow 
can’t block up the sea.” 

“You're daft, aren’t you?” Murdo inquired. 

“I'm not daft,” Kathy said. “The boat will hold two 
barrels of flour, and little things—this and that—besides 
three to row it.” 

“And who's to row it?”’ Murdo asked. 

“Yourself and myself and young Norman mac Angus 
mac Piobair,” Kathy stated unhesitatingly. “I’ve thought it 
all out. The wind and the sea are down together, and it’s 
the only way.” 

“And aren't there three men in this place to row, without 
you?” Murdo said. 

“There are not, at the time,” Kathy said. “I’ve been all 
about—yesterday, it was. You'd never take out the old 
men, like John, and Old Murdo, and Kenneth Ruich, and 
Angus Mhor? The Macneals are down in Harris at the 
canneries, as you know well enough; and Duncan Dhu 
Macleod has a sprained arm on him, and Rory Macpherson 
has a cramp in his chest that’s been with him all winter— 
and young Hughie and Donal and Alec are stopping in Stor- 
noway at the school, as you know yourself; and Tavish is 





DINING CARS 


By DorotHy BROWN THOMPSON 


Dining upon a train should be 

A gesture of formality— 

One feels it would be almost rude 
To think of it as merely food. 

Let those inclined to look askance 

At the restraints of elegance 

Subsist on shoe-box dainties—I 
Prefer the deference to my 

Most trifling wish which waiters show 
(Especially before I go!) 

With silver-handled corn-on-cob, 

I am not of the vulgar mob; 

I breathe aristocratic air 

Before the frills the lamb-chops wear. 
The finger bowls, the mints, the tip, 
Add proud excitement to the trip. 
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with his grandmother in Arrabost, caring for her, and 5 

On her fingers she was telling off all the young menfolk 
of Garranish, and they were few enough. 

“That'll do,” Murdo cried. “I'd like fine to row the boat 
to Stornoway, myself, but it’s not girl’s work—and our 
mother’ll never let you, neither.” 

“Our mother'll be proud to let me,” Kathy remarked. 
“Our father would have gone by the sea.” Murdo shrugged 
his square shoulders, but he smiled. 

“Go down, now, and see to the boat,” Kathy added. 
“Young Norman will help you get it from under cover.” 

Kathy debated with herself for some time as to whether 
or not she should tell her mother what they planned to do. 
Then she realized that she must. It was a long pull to 
Stornoway—eleven miles by the sea—and with dark falling 
so early, and maybe the wind rising with the dark, they 
would have to spend the night in the town. It would be 
very different from the summer ex- 
cursions when the light lingered on 
over the shining sea until far into 
the hours of night, and the boat slid 
so easily over the long, gentle swells. 
So Kathy found her mother in the 
shop, doling out the last dried her- 
ring and the last pinch of tea, and 
told her. 

For a moment, an ancient fear 
darkened Mrs. Mackenzie’s eyes— 
she had the inborn sea terror of the 
Island women who have lost so 
many men. Then she smiled and 
said: 

“If that is the only way, then go 
by the sea. You will be wanting your 
red pull-over, Kathy.” As if the girl 
were starting for a run in the snowy 
hills, no more. One short kiss she 
gave, and a pat on the shoulder, and 
a look that meant, ‘Your father 
would have gone by the sea.” 

So Kathy, with her fleece-lined 
red pull-over and stout tweed skirt, 
and her cap drawn down, and her 
mittens greased that the spray might 
not freeze on them, ran down the stony shore path where 
the snow had blown bare, and joined her brother and young 
Norman at the boat. They had got it out from under cover 
where it had lain with the idle fishing-smacks, and were 
seeing to the oars and the thole-pins as it rose and fell be- 
side the stone jetty of the tiny haven. 


bonny mother knows you'll not be back the night, Nor- 
man mac Angus?” Kathy inquired. 

The boy nodded, sparing of words. They were not a 
people who spoke their emotions, nor even their thoughts. 
The three climbed into the boat and pushed it strongly 
from the jetty—and if Garranish watched them, there was 
no sign of it from the shut, silent black houses that lay like 
hummocks of snow, with only a thin haze of blue peat- 
smoke above them to show that-there was life within. But 
they saw Mrs. Mackenzie standing at the shop door on the 
hill, with a scarf held about her throat, waving a red kerchief 
at the sea. 

There was little wind, now, and though the waves were 
tall, they were not strong. The heavy six-oared sea-boat shot 
up and down over them, and the three who rowed pulled 
hard and said nothing. Murdo ordered, “Save your wind 
and make it steady. We've the long day before us.”” They 
kept well out, so that the in-rolling impulse of the swell 
would not imperil them among the sharp rocks of that high, 
bleak shore. After the small outcropping of Garranish was 
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lost behind the headland, there was no sign of human life. little town enough—but to Garranish it was the huge 
The gulls cried coldly above, swooping sometimes to the metropolis, filled with luxuries and excitements. 
dull blue water. Far to the eastward, the mainland showed Mrs. Forbes was surprised when she saw her young cousins 
a dim gray line of snowy hills. at her door in the dark, with eight impossible miles between 
The three in the boat were well used to the sea and the them and Garranish, as she well knew. When she learned 
handling of a heavy oar, but the windy cold of winter blow- how and why they had come, she burst into Gaelic exclama- 
ing daylong over a strong rough sea, set a test of endurance _ tions, which she seldom used, and set them down to a feast 
that not one of them had met before. Near noon they headed of mutton-ham and boiled fish and bannocks and crowdie 
the boat into the tide and let her drift, while they got out cheese and a superb sago pudding. She took them to the 
the parcel of cheese and biscuits, and the Thermos of hot cinema afterward, this, luckily enough, being the one night 
tea that Mrs. Mackenzie had put together. They warmed of the week when the theater was open. This fortunate 
their hands around the cups, and exchanged a few comments. occurrence cheered Murdo greatly, and made the expedition 
“We must be getting down abreast of Aignish,” Murdo seem fully worth while. 
said. 
“Not so far,” young Norman stated, narrowing his eyes fe film depicted the adventures of a young American 
and scanning the bare coastline they followed. gitl who flew a plane through impossible weather to 
“Farther,” Kathy decided cheerfully, swallowing the rescue some people stranded on an ice floe. ‘Such things 
scalding tea. “I can see the tops of the telegraph posts, and _ as they do make up, in the pictures,” thought Kathy. “Fancy 


they don’t come so far as Aignish.” such a brave lass!” Watching with half her mind, she 
“Right you are, Kathy!” Murdo cried. “That'll be a good _ further reflected that an airplane would be an excellent means 

five miles we've done, then.” of communication between Stornoway and Garranish at 
“And the longer bit still to come,” young Norman re- present. 

marked gloomily. It was still dark when the three met on the quay the next 
Kathy was annoyed. “It’s your own mother that’s as morning. They had seen Mr. Munro, and he and his shop 

hungry as the rest,”” she reminded him sharply. boy had brought the — and helped load them into 
But the tea and food had put new strength into them the boat. Two barrels of flour, bacon, ham, tea, tinned 


after all, and the longer bit did not seem so long as even things, sugar; enough, with care, to see Garranish through. 


Norman mac Angus had feared. The wind grew less as the “Ye're grand bairns,” Mr. Munro said. “But I’m not 
early dark fell, instead easy, letting you go. 
of more, and almost (000 DD Se ee ee It’s a heavy boat you'll 


before they dared hope 
it, they saw the light 
at the end of Storno- 
way jetty, and pulled 
| in with weary arms 
around it to the har- 
: bor. The cold was fall- 
ing again, so that no 


have now, and more 
wind than yesterday.” 

“We'll do well 
enough,” Murdo said 
with a grin. 

At first they did do 
well enough. The boat 
was indeed heavier— 


; one was on the quay. much heavier—but the 
The dismantled fishing wind was quartering 
fleet lay at winter and helped them on a 


moorings; the little 
steamer that made a 
semi-weekly trip from 


bit. The light grew 
stronger, but the sun 
stayed behind racing 


; the mainland across the clouds, and there was 
? stormy Minch, was not not even the pale 
in this evening. warmth of the day be- 

The three from Gar- fore. 


Norman kicked his 
greased boots against 
the bottom-boards, and 
said, “It'll be a queer 
thing if we don’t get 


ranish made their boat 
fast and snugged her 
down, and walked 
swiftly and with stiff, 
limping feet up to- 


wards the lights of our feet frozen on us.” 
Stornoway. Almost ev- so “Tell be a queer 
eryone on the Long | ~ thing if we let them 


freeze,’ Kathy retort- 
ed. She ordered the 
rowing stopped, while 
feet were banged and 


Isle is kin to someone — 
else, so none of the 
three was in want of a 
t lodging. Young Nor- 
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e man went to his uncle, agit legs slapped. When 
f who kept a draper’s “ they took up oars 
shop, and the Macken- again, she started an 
e zies sought their cous- , ancient Hebridean tune 
rt in, Mrs. Forbes, in her er" —a pirate tune, the 
d neat house that stood =! Sea-Reiver’s Song. 
d in a row with other “*Heuch ho io, the 
y neat houses on one of ; winds do blow .. .”’ 
ll the bare, gray, stone It was a good lilt to 
1, streets of Stornoway. It , ‘ A pull with. The stroke 


iS was a desolate, remote KATHY FLOUNDERED HER WAY TO GARRANISH (Cont'd on page 43) 
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WE CAME ON FOOT DOWN A LANE, THE 
RAIN DANCING LIGHTLY ON OUR HATS 


()* THIS windy March night, we've decided to go 
exploring. Tomorrow! 

All February and this half of March, we've had 
raw gtay days slinking along our city streets. I knew I was 
desperately tired of dull and dark monotony and not a hint 
of spring, but not how desperately. Tonight, however, imi- 
tating much too well all the other horrid nights—tonight 
has made us rebels. We've decided to throw winter and 
work to the winds and set out in search of spring. And 
marshes. 

“When ?” 

“Tomorrow,” says my husband firmly. 

“Tomorrow! We can't! Not tomorrow! 
Where?” 

“Oh, anywhere south. The cat’s all ready. Delaware. 
Maryland. I've always wanted to explore that peninsula 
between the Delaware and Chesapeake bays—’’ 

Without any more hesitation, we plunge headlong into 
our drawer of maps. 

Escape from an enemy is an exciting adventure, even 
if the enemy is only winter. A sudden flight makes one’s 
spirit leap. I like this running away. 


Can we? 


March 17 
Last night we were still in winter. This morning it was 
spring. When I stepped out from the window of our room 





In Search of Spring 









Two jolly companions 
to the winds and set 


By 
FLORENCE PAGE JAQUES 


to the dilapidated balcony which runs around 
the second story of our little white country 
hotel, a soft, almost warm, wind flickered my 
hair, and somewhere there were baby chickens 
calling eagerly. Then a huge Southern break- 
fast of buckwheat cakes and country ham, and 
new-laid eggs! , 

The first glimpse of springtime came only 
a few miles from the hotel—a great willow, it 
was, hung with green gauziness that fell, vague- 
ly drifting and drooping, from the rough 
branches. It stood like the trysting tree in some 
old ballad, against the soft light of early morn- 
ing. Mist floated across the fields behind it, and 
a debonair mocking bird sang in a wild honey- 
suckle hedge. It was an ethereal sight—the 
loveliest outpost of spring we could have dis- 
covered. 

Soon, the wild honeysuckle was everywhere. 
It was not yet in leaf, and its bronzed vines were 
shimmering, light-spangled, as we looked ahead 
down the road. The salt air from the Bay swept 
tantalizingly across fresh bare fields and pine 
woods, and my husband turned the car down a 
narrow lane toward the shore. Negro cabins 
were scattered along through the pines, and 
small black shadows passed us on their way 
to school. 

We met Chesapeake Bay quite unexpectedly, 
when we turned a corner and the lane ended. There it was, 
introduced by a small shy sand beach. The water was dove- 
colored and still. Fog drifted in ribbons along the pale, far 
shores. We sat on an old dock and swung our feet, looking 
at tranquillity. Somewhere in the mist, voices from a distant 
boat sounded oddly clear. It seemed as if they should speak 
in poetry, great prophecies or ancient lore, but they were 
talking about a cow. 

From the first faint tracery of spring, we came, through 
the afternoon, to more and more intricate embroidery. There 
was a tattered house, off from the road, weatherworn and 
dingy, and around it stood great gray trees misted in clouds 
of rosy buds. Their beauty, the thought of all earth loveliness 
that is so momentary, brought an ache of sadness across 
the springtime joy. Rose clouds were floating so briefly 
about someone’s roof tree. 

Then an inn at nightfall. A wide room with an open 
fire, and a balcony where we ate, and a queer little old man 
for a waiter, who sighed deeply at our high spirits over 
the delicious food. 


March 18 
Today was gay and windy, stolen from April. The sky 
foamed blue and white and soft gray between long stretches 
of straight pines; the streams and ponds were kingfisher 
blue; bird songs were blue delight. 










and Marshes 


throw work and winter —— 
south to find the sun F. Bernard Shields 


We drove through Maryland farm lands. Holly darkened water a fresh flower 
the woods, and mistletoe clumps hung high in tree tops. color. Dark and deli- 
Vultures curved in the air, their black wing-tips curling up cate lines of pines 
from the wind pressure. Down twisting ual past small led far across the wide plain and the flares of sea. It was 
cabins ornamented with hound dogs and blue mule carts, like a fragile etching. Ducks flew in pairs across the salt air. 
we drove slowly. Sometimes we met an ox team. Trying Under a willful, arrogant wind, I sat and watched a marsh 
hard to stay away from State roads and towns and prosper- hawk hunting. 
ous farm land, we took side roads which might lead us to There was such freedom there. Not savage country—yet 
the shore. so untouched. One's spirit widened to the great circle of the 

So we found our first marsh. Pale golden it was, deepen- wild air; one’s thoughts flew out as swift and uncaught as 
ing toward us. Beyond the orange grass was the Bay, dis- the sea birds’ flight. 
















































appearing in sunny mist. Out of that mist, a wild swan Level, level, level, the reaches of the marsh flooded out, 
came drifting down the silver blue water. A wild swan with and a tiny hill rose far away like a chance daydream. Tan 
a fugitive slim grace, a thing of snow, with violet shadows grass shivered down the wind. I remembered Lanier’s 
on its neck and back. Slender and strange. There was no marshes, the “‘limpid labyrinth of (Continued on page 32) 


sound in the world; the silence grew 
breathlessly lovely. 

| To one side, the tawny marsh grass, 
flattened by wind and surf, reached  ) 
out to a point where a clump of pines 
stood by the water's edge. An osprey 
with its nest on the highest tree was 
horrified by our approach. We sat on 
a log and watched it with the field 








| glasses, turn and turn about, while a 
t south wind wandered around us in 
2 a lazy way. I discovered two tiny 
i turtles with yellow spots on their 
5 backs. Were they terrapins, I won- 
| der? The word always means to me 
7 a creature as fabulous as a unicorn. 
. All day was delightful—marsh, a 
, headland with a lighthouse and 
strong sea winds, sandy inlets and the 
‘ perfume of pines—so delightful, in 
r fact, that tonight I am exhausted. 
g Suddenly the whole land seemed sin- 
t ister instead of friendly. The empty 
c fields looked savage and threatening 
e to me, menacing figures loomed in 
the shadows, scattered houses seemed 
h as lonely as murderers. Even the faint 
e whistle of a train, usually so beloved, 
d sounded like the ominous warning of 
Is a Doom! I thought of my city where 
s there were millions of golden glitters, 
5 and bright noises, and gayeties grow- 
y ing with the gathering of night; and 
I felt very small and desolate in the 
n huge twilight. Tiredness gives our 
n primitive reaction to the dark a chance 
of to return. How glad I was when we 
came to a town and supper! 
March 19 TO SINK ABOVE YOUR 
y Marsh country again. This was a KNEES IN BLACK MUD, 
25 great marsh; for unknown miles it a aay og poten once 1 Rae 
or lay dreaming. Orange, pale gold, cont aut Of 4 BOrtn : 
paler tan, ivory, the blue half-hidden IS IGNOMINIOUS INDEED — 
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MLLE. YVONNE INVITES THE GIRL THIS TROOP OF GIRL SCOUTS IN HAWAII IS INDEED INTERNATIONAL, WITH CHINESE, 
SCOUTS TO ENJOY SWITZERLAND JAPANESE, AND AMERICAN GIRLS, AS WELL AS NATIVE-BORN HAWAIIAN MEMBERS 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE FUTURE 
WITH THEIR NAVAJO MOTHER 


BOY AND GIRL SCOUTS OF THE GIRL GUIDES OF THE FIRST MEXICAN COMPANY ARE FROM MANY NATIONS, AND 
LITHUANIA WORK TOGETHER ARE DRESSED HERE IN THEIR NATIONAL COSTUMES. LEFT TO RIGHT, BACK ROW: 
IN PLANNING BETTER TIMES MEXICAN INDIAN AND RUSSIAN TYPES; SECOND ROW, INDIAN, RUSSIAN, CHINESE, 
ITALIAN (PATROL LEADER), INDIAN; THIRD ROW, THREE INDIAN TYPES; AND IN 
FRONT A SMALL SWEDISH BROWNIE. GOOD LUCK AND HAPPY DAYS TO THEM ALL! 
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Girl Scout friends triumph over : es ’ 
obstacles of language and custom > ‘= . 
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FOUR LITTLE CHINESE LASSES ARE READY TO PROVE TO 
YOU THAT GIRL SCOUTING IS THE FINEST GAME ON EARTH 


VISITORS TO OUR CHALET IN ADELBODEN 
START FOR A HIKE TO THE HURST ALP 
SIX THOUSAND FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
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EBRATE TH E 
NTY - SECOND 
PPY BIRTHDAY OF 
SCOUTING ON 
CH TWELFTH! 
} EDEY, PRESI- 
T OF THE GIRL 
8, CUTS THE 
THDAY CAKE 
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RL SCOUT TROOP 
ESTFIELD, NEW 
BEY CELEBR ; 
iter as Re - WHO'S AFRAID OF THE BIG BAD 
(GANTT AT % ern at * WATER-BUFFALO? NOT THIS GIRL 
GANIZATION ; pape . . THE 
ba SCOUT FROM THE PHILIPPINES ' 








THE INTERNATIONAL 
TREFOIL ON A TENT 
IN THE SWISS ALPS 


Camp Fires in 


Wherever Girl Scouts build their camp 
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SCOTTISH GUIDES PREPARE A SAVORY 
STEW FOR THE MID-DAY MEAL IN ONE 
OF THEIR CAMPS CLOSE TO EDINBURGH 


Cruising With the Chiefs 


By T. WALLIS MYERS 


A British Guider reports on the good will cruise to the Baltic countries 


thousand miles begins with one step.”” The three thou- 

sand, two hundred and seventy-two mile journey of 
the good ship Calgaric to the Baltic with six hundred and 
fifty Scouters and Guiders on board began with a wonderful 
idea the Chief Guide had in Poland in 1932. Longing to 
share the inspiration of travel, and the happiness of making 
friends with Scouts and Guides in other lands, Lady Baden- 
Powell had the brilliant idea of chartering a ship in the 
holiday season for Scouters and Guiders. 

Of course the Chief Scout (just back from the Jamboree 
at Godollo) and the Chief Guide led their large cruising 
family, and reteived wonderful welcomes from the eight 
countries visited. Sir Percy Everett, honorary treasurer of 
the Scout and Guide movements in Great Britain, General 
Burt, A. D. C. to the Chief Scout, and Mrs. Mark Kerr, 
international commissioner, were also on board. From 
America we had the pleasure of welcoming Miss Adelaide 
Nelson, leader of the Girl Scout Troop in Paris. And among 
the Swiss quartette was Miss Irene Cuenod, a sister of the 
international trainer at “Our Chalet.” 

The Calgaric steamed slowly away from Southampton to 
the accompaniment of rousing cheers from British Scouts 
and Guides on the quayside—some of them camping in 
districts near. It seemed as if their cheers were taken up next 
morning by Dutch Scouts and Guides on Rotterdam quay. 
How enthusiastic they were with their waving staves and 
welcoming songs. The rally was held at Wassenaar, a lovel 
park lent for the occasion by the Queen of Holland. Scouts 
and Guides in Holland now number over sixteen thousand. 
Two thousand, living in districts round Rotterdam, turned 
up to welcome the Chiefs. The ceremony at the rally was 
brief and charming. The Chiefs came forward, hand in hand 
with three Dutch Guides, to break the national colours and 
the Guide world flag. Then, addressing the large circle 
gathered round him, the Chief Scout said: “It is not in 
looking smart, nor in giving efficient displays, but in making 
friends that Scouts and Guides have their best work to do.” 


"T trous is a saying in the East: “A journey of one 





Before the British visitors left, each received a tiny model 
in chocolate of a wee pair of Dutch clogs. 

The Calgaric’s next stop was at Gdynia, the western gate 
to Poland. Gdynia is aptly called a “mushroom” town—its 
houses, shops, hotels and churches standing on a site that 
eight years ago was a sandy waste. Today fifty thousand 
people live here, and six thousand ships entered and left 
the harbour in 1932. 

The names of Andrew and Olga Malkowski will always 
be remembered by every Polish Boy and Girl Scout. When 
these two (who afterwards married) were still university 
students in Austrian Poland in 1911, they came across the 
Chief’s book, “Scouting for Boys.” Quick to realize Scout- 
ing’s appeal for his own nation, Andrew Malkowski trans- 
lated the book into Polish. The Great War naturally 
hampered the growth of the movement, but when Poland 
had won her freedom it became part of the national life. 
Andrew Malkowski was drowned soon after the war, but 
his wife is still an inspiring leader of the Girl Scouts. 


pe moment in the quayside welcome to the Chiefs at 
Gdynia stood out above the rest. The Chiefs and the 
Polish leaders had passed through the guard of honour of 
Scouts and Guides. Suddenly the shouting and cheering 
crowd became silent. The men removed their hats. With 
moving dignity the strains of the Polish national anthem 
filled the air. It was the anthem of a nation that for cen- 
turies had been a buffer state between the Tartars and the 
Turks—that had lost its place on the map in the eighteenth 
century, and only found it again after the Great War. 

In summer for weeks at a time the Polish Guides camp 
near the seashore on the outskirts of Gdynia. It is a delight- 
ful camp site in a valley. To the British visitors who, unlike 
their American sisters, are unaccustomed to camping for 
long periods, the wooden beds and the pretty woven rugs 
and tablecloths in the tents were a novelty. 

“I cannot tell you the great joy which your visit gives us. 
We shall try to express this joy otherwise than in words.” 
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This is what the President of Lithuania said in 
his letter of welcome to the Chiefs. The two 
thousand Boy and Girl Scouts, gathered on the 
seashore at Palanga, certainly carried out their 
President’s promise. After Lord and Lady 
Baden-Powell and the President of Lithuania 
had driven along the seashore between rows of 
cheering children, they mounted a small plat- 
form. At a given signal, the Scouts, Guides, 


Far-off Lands 


fires there 2s welcome for all nations 
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CANADA GIVES ITS MOST 
BEAUTIFUL CAMP SITES 
TO THE GIRL GUIDES 


MEMBERS OF THE KEOL | 
(CUCKOO) PATROL IN 
BANGALORE, INDIA, PRE- 
PARE THEIR DINNER IN 
TRUE GIRL SCOUT STYLE 








Cubs and Brownies ran from all parts of the 
beach to gather ‘round the Chiefs, singing 
“Valio” or “greeting.” The spontaneity of 
this welcome moved the Chief Scout to tears. 
Did these children give him the vision of many 
more children in other lands, wanting to run 
and play together the game of Scouting and 
Guiding ? 


FTERW ARDS, the British visitors were en- 
tertained at luncheon in the pinewood 
camps. The huge tables were cut out of sand, 
the guests sitting with their feet in a trench. Moss, coloured 
stones and fir cones, forming Scout and Guide symbols, pro- 
vided the decoration. How graciously the Lithuanian hosts, 
some of them in charming national costumes, pressed upon 
their guests strange but appetizing food! 

In Latvia, the next country visited, the British pilgrims 
found smiling Scouts and Guides drawn up on the banks of 
the river Daugava at Riga. As Lord and Lady Baden-Powell 
landed, they waved hundreds of tiny red and white flags. 
The Chiefs were received by the President of Latvia, and 
Lord Baden-Powell was decorated with Latvia's highest 
honour—the Order of the Three Stars. 

Tallinn, better known before the war as the great Russian 
seaport of Reval, was the next port of call. In this hilltop 
city of twisting streets and ancient watchtowers, the Scouts 
and Guides of Estonia arranged a torchlight camp fire. 

Finland’s rally at Helsingfors was held just behind the 
landing stage. Field Marshal Mannerheim (known as the 
great “white general’’ who led Finland’s army in her fight 
for freedom) was here to greet the Chiefs. In expressing her 
thanks for Finland’s welcome, Lady Baden-Powell said how 
proud she was to be the mother of a family embracing a mil- 
lion girls stretching round the world. 

Sweden’s rally, attended by Prince Bernadotte, brother of 
the King of Sweden, and his wife, was held in Skansen Park, 
Stockholm. In a charming speech of welcome Miss Maria 
Dillner, chief commissioner of the Girl Scouts, laughingly 
told the British visitors they were repaying the long ago 


—_ 
y THE GUIDE 
CAMP AT 
GDYNIA IN 
POLAND 


THE GUIDES 
IN AUSTRIA 
ENJOY THEIR 
DAILY SWIM 





visit of the Vikings to Britain’s shores. But while the Vikings 
came to plunder and spoil, the British Scouts and Guides 
brought to Sweden gifts of love and friendship fashioned 
into fleur-de-lis and trefoil emblems. 

It was fitting that a Norwegian hillside, one thousand 
five hundred feet above Oslo, should provide the site for 
the last camp fire of the tour. As the train bore the visitors 
up and up, they saw. the sun sink behind wooded hills, the 
clouds fringed with gold. Below them lay green plains and 
lakes like sheets of ice. 

None of the visitors will forget the closing scene. Queen 
Maud of Norway, with the Chiefs, had listened to the gay 
songs and watched the old world (Continued on page 31) 
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“THAT MAN MORGENTHAU” 


Even in normal times, Secretaries of our 
Treasury have found their jobs strenuous. 
Besides making themselves watchdogs of 
Uncle Sam's money, they've had to supervise 
such departments as the Customs Service, 
the Secret Service, and throw a guiding eye 
on the minting of coins, the printing of 
bills, and the bureaus of economic research, 
not to mention their other absorbing duties. 

With the country struggling out of its 
greatest slump, and the New Deal under 
way, additional tremendous tasks awaited 





the man who should undertake to be fi- 
nancial pilot. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., our new Treasury 
head, seems. vital enough, hard-driving 
enough, to put his shoulder to the wheel of 
such grim work, and push. He stepped into 
his present post after William H. Woodin, 
Roosevelt's first Secretary of the Treasury, 
resigned because of a throat ailment which 
had long bothered him. 

“This man Morgenthau”’ is an interesting 
fellow. He's the son of President Woodrow 
Wilson's ambassador to Turkey. As a very 
young man, he did social service work at 
the Henry Street Settlement in New York. 
There, two of his strongest traits shone 
out: an acutely sympathetic interest in 
people, and the ability to help them unravel 
their problems. 

Grown a little older, he entered Cornell 
to study architecture. But he found agri- 
culture more to his liking. 

So, later, he bought a fourteen-hundred- 
acre farm in the Hudson Valley, near Fish- 
kill, New York. This estate isn't many miles 
from President Roosevelt's country place, 
Hyde Park. As neighbors, the two men 
found they thought alike. 

Out of this meeting of minds grew years 
of work which Morgenthau did for Roose- 
velt, then Governor of New York State, 
as an agricultural and forestry adviser. Still 
later, “the gentleman farmer from Fish- 
kill” helped to organize trade relations with 
Russia, and made a brilliant record as head 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

There followed the appointment to the 
storm-center position he now holds. 

A prodigious worker, he never scatters 
his energies. ‘Do one job at a time, and do 
it right” is his motto. 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIM 


By Latrobe Carroll 


NO PEDESTALS, PLEASE! 


A regular transatlantic passenger service 
to Europe, within two years! That’s what 
certain aviation experts predicted when six 
United States Navy planes made a brilliant 
“precision flight” from San Francisco to 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

This long hop, like others of recent years, 
drove home once again the fact that prop- 
erly planned flying is no longer a sport, 
an adventure, but a reasonably exact science. 
Almost everyone seemed to take it for grant- 
ed that the thirty men who started out to 
cover twenty-four hundred miles, nonstop, 
would reach their goal safely. 

The men themselves, féted at Pearl Har- 
bor, answered fervent praise with two non- 
chalant words: ‘Routine stuff.” 

Their leader, Lieutenant Commander 
Knefler McGinnis, was equally modest. "Just 
another all-night hop,”” was his laconic com- 
ment. 

Routine or not, the crossing hung up a 
new record for over-water formation flying. 
Our navy has a habit of doing big things 
quietly—and well. 


HUNTING OUR NEAREST BRAIN KIN 


Which animal is the smartest? 

Recently, Dr. W. Reid Blair, director of 
the New York Zodélogical Park, answered 
the above question. He ranked animals, in 
the order of their intelligence, as follows: 

1. The chimpanzee. 2. The orang-utan. 
3. The elephant. 4. The gorilla. 5. The 
domestic dog. 6. The beaver. 7. The domestic 
horse. 8. The sea lion. 9. The bear. 10. The 
domestic cat. 

Chimpanzees, picked as the brainiest, 
probably deserve this honor. It’s not just 
that they do tricks: riding on tricycles, eat- 
ing at table with spoons and forks, putting 
on clothes. They meet new conditions with 
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striking adaptability, a sure indication of 
brains. 

Vladimir Durov, a Russian animal train- 
er, is said, on the best of authority, to have 
taught a chimpanzee to say a few simple 
words, such as “Mama” and “Papa,” and 
to know what he meant when he said them. 
And that’s getting a bit too close to the 
mental workings of us human beings for 
comfort! 
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PRESIDENT-MAKER 


When the United States officially rec- 
ognized Carlos Mendieta as Cuba’s Pro- 
visional President, it brought to a victorious 
conclusion the efforts of an extraordinary 
man: Fulgencio Batista. 

Since Gerardo Machado’s overthrow, 
Cuban presidents have come and gone. But 
through successive régimes, the power of 
Batista—whose blood is part Chinese—grew 
steadily. 

His career began humbly. He enlisted as 
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a private in the Cuban infantry, during 
President Machado’s extravagant dictator- 
ship. Scheming to make himself indispens- 
able to his superior officers, he studied 
stenography, got himself transferred to 
army headquarters. There, as a sergeant, he 
learned many political secrets—and hid his 
thoughts behind an Oriental smile. 

After Machado fled for his life, De Ces- 
pedes was made Provisional President. The 
Cuban students, powerful in politics, didn’t 
approve of him. Neither did Batista. He 
watched, waited—and, at last, led a mutiny 
in the army that put De Cespedes out, and 
Dr. Grau San Martin in, as Provisional 
President. 

A revolutionary group soon decided that 
Grau San Martin wouldn't do. Carlos Hevia 
was made Cuba's chief executive. 

But Batista turned thumbs down on Hevia, 
insisted Mendieta was the man Cuba needed 
—and got his way. 

Now, the former private, Batista, is a 
colonel, and chief of staff. His enemies 
say he’s a shameless juggler with men and 
events. His friends call him “the president- 
maker.” 


ON THE LOW COST OF THINKING 


There is no such thing as brain food! 
This depressing bit of news comes to us 
from the Carnegie Institute through Dr. 
and Mrs. Francis B. Benedict. So the thou- 
sands of us who had hoped, by stuffing 
fish or other things rich in phosphorus, to 
improve our minds, are told that nobody 
ever yet ate his way to brilliance. 

Moreover, the energy we expend in an 
hour’s grade A thinking can be replaced, 
says Dr. Benedict, by the intake of half a 
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a genius. 


a professor who sticks to his desk. 


NEW HEAVENS ON EARTH 


sand dollars toward its equipment. 


pressed into minutes. 


without effort. 


Cruising With the 
Chiefs 


(Continued from page 29) 


-ground. 


Norway. 


roared its assent. 





ages to natural beauty spots. 


Another cruise is being planned for 1934. | 
Who knows but in a few years’ time a ship | 
may be chartered to cross the Atlantic, bring- 
ing English Scouts and Guides to visit the | 
wonderful land of their American brothers ' 








and sisters ? 
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peanut, or by a small-sized bite of banana. 
Any family, it seems, can afford to keep 


But hard physical labor is a different mat- | 
ter. A lumberjack, for example, requires | 
close on to three times as many calories as 


This country is to have its fourth planetar- | 
ium. Chicago was the first city to give its 
residents the thrill of sitting in one, Phil- | 
adelphia the second city. Los Angeles has | 
one under construction. And now ground | 
will be broken, shortly, in New York, for | 
a building to be known as the Hayden 
Planetarium, in honor of Mr. Charles Hay- 
den, who gave one hundred and fifty thou- 


It will follow the pattern of all planetaria. 
Within a vast dome the sky is reproduced 
in miniature. A projector, shaped like an | 
enormous dumb-bell, runs on a track. By 
means of this projector, an operator directs 
light on to the dome, to represent the mo- | 
tions of the solar system. Stars by the 
thousand shine out in points of light. Celes- 
tial movements requiring centuries are com- 


The effect is awe-inspiring—and the re- 
sult an education in astronomy acquired 


dances. Suddenly, as if in sympathy with | 
the gathering evening mists, the crowds| }\W 
on the hillside grew silent. Far below the | 
lights of Oslo began to twinkle. The black 
firs stood out sharply against the sky. Quiet- 
ly ten boys came forward. They lit torches 
from the camp fire and holding them high 
stood on either side of the platform at the 
foot of the hill. To soft music, Guides 
crept in and built up their national flag— 
white and blue crosses against a red back- 


In the gathering darkness, the crowds on 
the hillside became blurred and _ indistin- 
guishable. Only two figures remained clear 
—the Chief Scout and the Chief Guide 
standing together between the torchbearers. 
The Chief Scout came forward. He said he 
had a message from British Scouts and 
Guides. He said they sent their love to 





















“May I take Norway’s love back to 
them?” asked the Piper of Pax. For a mo- 
ment there was a pause. Then the hillside 


The first cruise is over. Now the cruisers 
are scattered, their minds stored with mem- 
ories of welcomes received in Holland, Po- 
land, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Finland, | 
Sweden and Norway; of individual friend- 
ships inspired in each country by the mutual | 
links of Scouting and Guiding; of glimpses 
into national character and traditions; of 
visits to buildings, old and new; of pilgrim- 








COCONUT MACAROONS 


¥% cup Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 
2 cups shredded coconut 


Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk and 
shredded coconut together. Drop by spoonfuls on 
a well-buttered pan, about one inch apart. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350° F.) until a delicate 
brown. Makes two dozen. 


What a recipe! Just 2 ingredients! So easy, Little Sister 
could make them. Yet watch these crunchy, crispy, coconutty 
macaroons go over big! 


But remember— Evaporated Milk won’t—can’t— succeed 
in this recipe. You must use Sw d Cond i Milk. 
Just remember the name Eagle Brand. 


FREE! ‘“‘AMAZING SHORT-CuUTS!”‘ 


Cut out that astonishing recipe above! Prove to yourself that 
it actually works. And here and now, mail this coupon, to 
learn a whole new kind of cooking! 


The Borden Co., Dept. A G-34 
350 Madison Avenue,-New York, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE booklet, “Amazing Short-Cuts.” 





Name. 





Street 


City, 











State 
(Print name and address plainly) 
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In Search of Spring and Marshes 


(Continued from page 25) 
dreams,” and how he loved them when he 
knew he was about to die. But this was too 
gallant a day to feel sad, so I jumped up 
and ran, to keep from thinking of him. 

When you find a wild joy in jumping 
across yielding bog land, in feeling the 
gentle squunch of wet grasses under your 
feet; when you take off your boots so that 
you may feel even freer and gayer as you 
bound; when you say carelessly to an ex- 
postulating husband, “But I don’t care if 
I do get my feet wet!’"—then to sink above 
your knees in thick black mud, and have 
to be pulled up like a stubborn cork out 
of a bottle, is ignominious indeed! Of 
course, the only way then to redeem your- 
self is to thank your rescuer as courteously 
as if you were not a mass of dripping black 
ooze. When, instead, you hear yourself say 
violently, ‘I don’t see why it couldn't have 
been YOU!’’—that is to feel the frailty of 
your civilization! 


March 20 

Today we drove in a blankness of gray 
fog. Only a small square of road ahead, 
and a line of damp grass scuttering along 
on each side of us. We could just catch 
vague glimpses of wet little brooks—un- 
usually wet, I mean, quite intemperate, reel- 
ing along by forlorn last year’s cat-tails— 
or depressed wispy bushes sulking against 
the white fog wall. 

In the afternoon we took in a small boy 
who was coming home from school. He was 
a thin little scamp, very tousled and talka- 
tive. We told him about the wild swan we 
had seen, and he told us how all winter 
he had crept miles along the river, every 
week-end, to watch two of them. They were 
real friends of his. He told us how his 
father had taken him out once to see wild 
swans flying in a snowstorm—the first snow- 
storm he had ever seen. We could tell by 
his voice how that rare vision had captured 
him. 

Late at night we came through the roar- 
ing rain to a delightful inn, run by pretty 
girls. Three girls own it, there are girls in 
the dining room, girls in the kitchen, girls 
in the small office on the stairs. No men, 
not even bell boys—you carry your bags up 
yourself. The rooms are quaint and charm- 
ing, with small four posters, ruffled curtains, 
walls of cream and mulberry and apple 
green, rose scalloped candlelight. The food 
is delicate, and marvelous. I'm willing to 
stay here for weeks! The town is a river 
town, with bridges to idle by, and a quiet 
square, and pleasant empty streets. 


March 21 

Last night, having delayed to watch a 
pale green evening sky, and a moon rise 
over a hill, we reached a hotel so bad that 
it was funny. Everything there was numb 
and narrow and long-drawn-out, the hotel 
itself, the proprietor, the dining room (hor- 
rible in its power to reduce the most inno- 
cent to ghastly whispering), even the food, 
greasy slivers of ham and cold string beans. 
There was a smug, malicious deer head over 
the door—I don’t see how the most skillful 
taxidermist could give a deer, of all crea- 
tures, such an atrocious expression. I'm sure 
it leans down and bites anyone who enters 
at midnight. 


In the middle of the night we heard angry 
cries in the room across the hall. Then 
leisurely steps. 

“What's the matter, lady?” 

“There’s rats running around.” 

“Oh, them are only squirrels.” 

“Oh!” 

Reassured and pacified, our neighbor went 
to sleep, as we could hear. But I lay awake 
and listened to the sound of little feet 
scurrying, for a long time. I didn’t believe 
in squirrels. 

However, this morning we soon forgot 
the imitation squirrels, the leering deer. 
From a forlorn farming country we sped 
out, far out, to sea, across a marsh road, 
where black ducks were tumbling in out of 
the sky! For miles of white stony road we 
went, through the myriad curving of sea 
and water grass, so serenely patterned, ex- 
cept for occasional accents of pines standing 
on firmer ground. The water grass and 
reeds were pale gold, dimly green in their 
shadows. But this was more sea than marsh. 
Here and there the road vanished entirely 
under blue water. A wild icy wind swirled 
across the salty plains. ‘Putting out to sea 
in a car,’ we said, and sang the one sea 
chantey that we knew. 

After we came back to the mainland, 
however, I wailed instead of singing. One 
of the roads was glinting with red-winged 
blackbirds, shimmering with spring trees 
and holly. I hadn’t known that holly trees 
grew so high, nor that their thorny leaves 
had such distinction out-of-doors. We passed 
a weather-beaten cabin here, and just as 
we bumped by—it was very much of a side 
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road—I saw an old pewter pitcher standing 
in a window. 

“T want it! I want it!’ I cried. 

“What?” The car hurried on. 

“Oh! That pitcher!” 

“What pitcher?” 

“It was in that window!” 

“You can ask about it when we come 
back.” 

Oh, time-honored reassurance! Of course, 
getting to the shore again, we never came 
back down that road. So the pitcher is one 
more unfulfilled desire, one more darling 
regret. And more precious so, I try to think, 
than any realized pitcher could be! 

Even with that loss, the morning was an 
enjoyable one, fragrant with pines and a 
small sunny wind that played around us 
like a puppy. We stopped in a wood road 
to find a tiny Carolina wren that was sing- 
ing somewhere in the half-in-leaf branches. 
Holly trees lifted high against the spring 
clouds. The air was silken. How could 
we live anywhere else after stopping in this 
April wood! To have a tiny witch-hut, just 
beside the biggest holly tree, with a Caro- 
lina wren instead of a black cat! 

On down a sand road, counting vultures 
as we went (we play a game to see who 
finds most on his side of the road), to a 
minute town and a battered wharf, warm 
in the sun. We saw dim islands lying along 
the coast, and a bridge arching against the 
horizon. “Yes,” two fishermen told us, “you 
can get out there across a bridge, back about 
eight miles.” 

We went. There were the ocean’s opal 
shallows on each side of the long bridge 
road. Great blue herons stood here and 
there, like fantastic sign posts. We saw two 
grebes dancing their courtship dance in the 
bay. Such gay little birds, springing up and 
down in the sunny waves! After the golden 
pheasant courtship we had watched the week 
before, when the hen pretended indifference 
and disdain, no matter how devotedly her 
gorgeous lover bowed—these playmates 
were delightful. 

Over on the island we went through a 
fishing village, and along a road hedged by 
small pines. These coastal islands are very 
narrow—we could see the water shining on 
each side of us, as we drove along. An 
old man, whom we took to be the oldest 
inhabitant, proved to be a tramp, up from 
Texas. We gave him some dimes in return 
for information we wanted. He was most 
generous. Yes, it was easy to get from one 
island to the next in a car. Oh, sometimes 
there were ferries, sometimes a boat, or 
bridges. And all along there was firm sand. 
No, not a road, it was better than a road, 
and up the coast as far as you wanted to 
go. It sounded entrancing, exactly what we 
wanted to hear—and, as we soon found out, 
it was untrue in every respect. But we had 
all enjoyed the conversation. 


March 22 

We've turned the car to the north again 
today. The sky has clouded, to remind us 
of the winter from which we ran away. We 
saw a storm along the coast and decided to 
turn inland. 

Soon we came to miles and miles of 
orchards, not yet, alas, in bloom, the delicate 
brown of their rough branches laced against 
the soft gray light. It was maddening to 
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look at the thousands of eager little trees, | 
their brown buds all ready, and to know we | 
were missing by only a day or two the sight 
of their exquisite release. It seemed like 
sorcery when we thought, looking along the | 
miles and miles of slim dark twigs, of all 
the perfume and petal-color which would 
soon take possession of this country, the 
glory now folded up so tightly in the dull | 
sheaths—hidden from us by so slight a 
barrier! 





March 23 
At last we are near the end of our small 
adventure. We have stopped in the New | 
Jersey marshes, this showery afternoon, and | 
have come on foot down a narrow lane 
grown up with elfin willows. Swamp water 
glimmers black and silver on either side. 
Over the ragged brown cat-tails paired ducks | 
fly low. 

As we came along, the rain danced lightly | 
on our hats. The path grew wetter and | 
wetter. Pussywillows starred the branches | 
along the way, fat gray fuzzy ones, little 
pearl ones, shining silver sheen. There were | 
bitterns booming in the swamp grass. 

Now the road has disappeared entirely in | 
the water. We are perched on the railing 
of the dilapidated bridge, in the rain, and | 
we watch the ducks fly across a gleam of | 
gold in the west. Soon we will be home. | 





The Cuckoo Clock See how beautiful q v 
Dorothy’s grown — ; 


(Continued from page 11) 

“If I could get her, just so, with 
her head turned like that, and those quaint 
pigtails, and the sunlight behind her! But 
I'm afraid I’m not clever enough,” mourned 
Cynthia. ‘No, it’s impossible.” Then to the 
child, ‘“Birdie’s all gone, my dear. No more 
today. I refuse to ruin Monsieur Marge’s | 
wedding present just because a Basque baby | 
wants to hear the cuckoo cluck. Sit down, | 
won't you, and amuse me while I go on 
with my work?” | 

Monsieur Marge came up the walk from 
his beehives. He said something in Basque | 
to the child, who answered stammeringly. | 
“Thomasina should not be here,” he ex- 
plained. “She lives down there, the Yturbe 
house. She is the only one left. The two 
sons died in the war, and this is the only 
grandchild. The old people worship Thom- 
asina. I will take her home.” 

Cynthia was sorry to see the child go. 

I wish I could paint her,” she thought 
again wistfully, but she knew Monsieur 
was not on good enough terms with his 
neighbors to make the unusual request. 

That afternoon a hive of bees swarmed, 
and Monsieur Marge was so busy with them 
that the little cuckoo clock waited another 
night, unoiled, upon the veranda. “T'll do | 
the job tomorrow and put it back “in the 
morning,” he promised Madame. “It is | 
quite safe there.” 

But apparently it wasn’t safe. When 
Cynthia came down to breakfast, Monsieur 
Marge reported that the clock was gone. | 

“Gone? The cuckoo clock?’’ Cynthia 
heard herself repeating idiotically. “Who 
on earth would take it?’ 

Monsieur Marge shook his head, and 
Madame, pouring the chocolate, murmured | 
something in Basque. 

“She say ‘gypsies, but we are too far 
from town for tramps and gypsy, and the | 
Basque are hones’ people. I cannot figure | 
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since she began to drink this delicious food-drink! 


Once Dorothy was thin and 
scrawny— But here’s how she de- 
velopedanalluring, sturdy body— 


TS she goes—speeding down the 
court—tossing the ball like the star she 
is—for another score. She’s as pretty as a 
picture. Cheeks like roses ...sparkling eyes 
... well-rounded curves. No wonder she’s 
so popular. 

But you should have seen Dorothy two 
months ago— what a difference! Then she 
was thin and scrawny. Her arms and legs 
were downright don). If ever any girl looked 
like a scarecrow— Dorothy was the girl! 


Dorothy learns a secret 
One day Dorothy read about Cocomalt, the 
delicious chocolate flavor food-drink; how 
it builds up the body and helps fill out ugly 
hollows. She began to drink Cocomalt in 
milk regularly and, well—here’s what some 
of her boy friends say: 

Tom: “Dorothy’s actually become beauti- 
ful in the last two months. Once she was thin 
and pale, now she’s the picture of health.” 

Martin: “Dorothy's marvelous! She's not 
the frail, tired girl she used to be. Now 
she’s strong and sturdy—and swims and 


plays basketball like a real champion.” 

The reason Cocomalt is so helpful is be- 
cause it is rich in carbohydrates, proteins, 
food-calcium, food-phosphorus and Sun- 
shine Vitamin D. These are important food 
essentials for normal, sturdy growth. Vita- 
min D is that valuable essential that comes 
to us in the direct rays of the sun and is a 
vital factor in helping to safeguard against 
rickets, building strong bones, sound teeth, 
straight-as-an-arrow bodies. Cocomalt is a 
rich source of this Sunshine Vitamin. Coco- 
malt is accepted by the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 


Try Cocomalt now 


You see, Cocomalt is both delicious — and 
good for you! Be sure you get the genuine 
Cocomalt and not a misleading substitute. 
Sold at grocery and good drug stores in 
¥4-lb., 1-lb. and 5-lb. air-tight cans. In 
powder form only, easy to mix with milk. 
High in food value— economical in price. 


Special trial offer: We will be glad to send 
you a trial-size can of Cocomalt. Send your 
name and 10c to cover the cost of pack- 
ing and mailing to R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 
19C, Hoboken 
New Jersey. 








Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. Prepared by an exclu- 
sive process under scientifie control, Cocomalt is com- 
posed of sucrose, skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt 
extract, flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D. 


ocomalt 


Prepared as directed, adds 70% 
more food-energy to milk 





it out,” he said. (Continued on page 34) | 
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(Continued from page 33) 
Cynthia’s work that morning was not a 
success. She had a wretched feeling of re- 
sponsibility about Madame’s wedding pres- 
ent. If Monsieur Marge hadn't brought it 
out, at Cynthia’s request, it would never 


have been stolen. Besides this, she had 
chosen to sketch in a spot along the main 
road where two small stone houses, over- 
grown with roses, were as theatrically pic- 
turesque as a set from the Follies. “But 
it’s not my kind, of thing,” she fretted to 
herself. “I'd rather paint people. Wonder 
where my little friend of yesterday is?’’ 

After an hour’s sketching, she decided 
she was hungry and might as well go back 
to the farm. It was cheering to find a tiny 
table, bright with red checked cover, set all 
for herself beneath the sun spangled arbor; 
pleasant to eat peacefully of the cold 
duckling and the chilled salad. 

Cynthia was eating her raspberries with 
a pat of thick sour cream, when she heard 
Monsieur Marge talking to someone down 
beyond the beehives. It looked like the old 
man in the Yturbe household, Thomasina’s 
grandfather. Cynthia wondered at that, for 
she knew the two men were not close 
friends. “I wish Monsieur Marge would ask 
if Thomasina might pose for me,” she 
thought idly, remembering the small, eager 
face of the day before. 


MONSIEUR Marge came slowly up the 
stone flagged walk, and sat down on 
the step beside Cynthia's luncheon table. 

“There must be gypsies here,” he said 
solemnly. ‘‘Thomasina has been stolen.” 

“Thomasina!’’ cried Cynthia, aghast. 
“How perfectly dreadful!’ She felt her 
throat tighten. For a moment she could not 
speak for fear of bursting into tears. Little 
Thomasina! ‘““When—how long?” she asked 
after a moment. 

“Perhaps not stolen. But she has been 
gone since early this morning. It is two 
now. She did not come home for her noon 
meal. Her grandfather came to ask if we 
had seen her. She has never gone from the 
dooryard before, not until yesterday when 
she came here. Her father thinks she may 
have strayed down the road and met some- 
one. She was unhappy over a thrush they 
had which died. She may have been look- 
ing for him.” 

Cynthia knew those little thrushes in 
their willow cages which hung outside so 
many French doorways. 

“They are afraid of the canal, and the 
mill pond.” 

“Oh, but surely ” Cynthia shivered 
and was silent. No, nothing like that could 
happen to a child one knew! 

Monsieur Marge surveyed the sky, cloud- 
lessly blue. “Too hot to go to town,” he 
commented, and Cynthia knew he was try- 
ing to cheer her a little. “We go hunt for 
mushrooms. Madame wish some for dinner 
tonight. I know deep, cool woods where the 
sun does not strike.” 

City-bred Cynthia had never gathered 
mushrooms, and she thought it would cer- 
tainly be cooler than sketching along the 
road to town. Besides, she had a feeling 
she didn’t want to go far from the house, 
just in case Thomasina should be found— 
no, when she should be found. 

She went to her room for a wide shade 
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hat, and came down again to find her host 
ready for her. 

“Won't you need a basket?” she asked. 
“For the mushrooms?” But the method, it 
seemed, was to string the mushrooms, like 
newly caught trout, on a thin peeled stick. 

They discovered an excellent patch about 
two miles from the house. The mushrooms 
were a flabby, pale lavender, like no others 
Cynthia had ever seen, but Monsieur Marge 
assured her they were delicious when 
cooked. The trail had led steeply up, and 
up, through pines and spruces, and after 
an hour of scrambling over dead logs, and 
grubbing among fallen leaves, Cynthia was 
glad to sink to a seat on a mossy stone. 

“Goodness, how you can walk!” she ex- 
claimed to the pleased old man. Then after 
a moment of silence, “There’s a funny 
noise around here like a cricket. Do you 
hear it?” She listened again, and as he 
started to speak, she stopped him. 


HEN from a thicket just a few yards 

away came a familiar call. “Cuck ~oo! 
Cuck — 00000!” 

“Your clock!’ Cynthia almost shouted, 
and jumped to her feet. She parted the 
brush, and looked downward. Then she 
chuckled and held back a branch that Mon- 
sieur Marge might see. 

There, wrapped in an old shawl and fast 
asleep, was Thomasina Yturbe. In her arms, 
its placid little face turned to the skies, 
ticked the imperturbable cuckoo clock. 

“Shall we wake her up?” murmured 
Cynthia somewhat shakily. ‘Poor little 
thing, she has come a long way in this 
heat, and the clock must have been quite 
a weight for those small arms.” 

“It is too far to carry her home,” ad- 
vised the old man. 

The child stirred at his voice, opened one 
sleepy eye. Her face was pink as a sea- 
shell from the rough warmth of the old 
shawl beneath her. For a moment she 
blinked like a little owl, then recognized 
them and beamed, murmuring something. 
Monsieur chuckled and repeated it for Cyn- 
thia’s benefit. 

“She said the bird wouldn't sing.” 

“Come on, honey, time to go home.” 
Cynthia’s words might not have been un- 
derstood, but her brightly, matter-of-fact 
tone was sufficient. Thomasina scrambled to 
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her feet. “Here, better let me take the clock. 
No? All right, but let me carry the shawl, 
anyway. I wonder why she brought the 
shawl?” she puzzled. 

Monsieur thought the shawl might be the 
one thrown over the thrush’s cage at night. 

It was a long journey back. Monsieur 
had the two long sticks of mushrooms. 
Cynthia, toward the last, was so far trusted 
as to be allowed to carry the clock, but 
Thomasina kept a hand in hers. One was 
to understand that she was not weary, but 
she wanted closer contact with her little 
bird. The clock itself ticked steadily through- 
out the journey, and twice it even cuckooed. 

It was late and the sun was low, throw- 
ing long shadows across the road, as they 
came down it towards the Yturbe farm. 
Cynthia heard the soft cooing of doves, the 
grunt of the little pigs that lived beneath 
her window. Thomasina stumbled once or 
twice. 

They neared the doorway with its seven- 
teenth century date on the lintel. Someone 
inside was sobbing. 

“I won't go with you.” Cynthia pushed 
the child forward and nodded that Mon- 
sieur Marge was to follow her. This might 
be just the right moment for him to be- 
came a Basque again—who could tell? 

Thomasina, the clock again in her arms, 
stumbled through the doorway. Cynthia 
heard nothing for a moment, then such a 
heartfelt cry of delight and joy as made her, 
for the second time that day, brush away the 
tears. Followed, in three voices, much talk 
in the rapid Basque tongue, and then Grand- 
mother Yturbe hurried out, to throw her 
arms about the “petite Americaine.” 

“She says,” twinkled Monsieur behind 
her, “that you are wonderful, that you 
found her little cabbage.” 

“Non, non. It was Monsieur.’ Cynthia 
gestured towards her host. “It was all right, 
anyway. Probably Thomasina would have 
come home when she waked up.” 


AFTER dinner Cynthia and Madame sat 

beneath the vines, Madame’s fingers 
flying steadily as her needles ate up the 
gray yarn, and moonlight bright as day 
dripped through the dark leaves of the 
arbor. Someone came slowly up the stone 
walk and spoke in Basque. It was Thom- 
asina’s grandfather. 

“He has come to thank the American 
lady,” explained Monsieur Marge after a 
moment's conversation, and added that he 
had told Monsieur Yturbe that Thomasina 
was to keep the clock for herself. “After 
all, we have no grandchildren ourselves.” 
A moment later he translated again. ‘He 
asks if the American lady will do him a 
portrait of his little one; he will, of course, 
be proud to pay for it.” 

“I'd adore it!” cried Cynthia eagerly. 

The men moved off together, talking. 
Cynthia saw them cross the road slowly, 
two old men together. 

Madame, chuckling richly, dropped her 
knitting to look after them. She seemed 
greatly pleased about something. 

“And I know why,” thought Cynthia 
sleepily. “It’s because Monsieur Yturbe was 
so friendly and because he treated her hus- 
band like a neighbor, and not like a for- 
eigner. I guess that means that Monsieur 
Marge has become all Basque at last.” 
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565——This_ well-styled day dress for 
school, college, or office, may be made with 
peplum, or as a two-piece costume. It is 
especially smart in bright tomato-red hairy 
woolens; or for lighter weight, make it in 
any of the rough nubby sports cottons, with 
tan suéde belt, grosgrain tie, and natural 
wooden buttons to match. The collar is of 
white piqué and detachable, so as to be 
readily laundered. The easy-to-make raglan 
sleeves insure a perfect fit, even for the in- 
experienced needle-woman. Designed for 
sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years. Size 15 
requires 4 yards of 39-inch material for the 
dress, with 34 yard of 39-inch contrasting 
for the collar. 






A New Spring Ward 


509 This versatile little outfit will carry 
you through the day from lunch until late 
at night—always appropriately dressed. With 
the jacket on, you have a charming after- 
noon costume; take it off, and you are 
ready for dinner and the theater. A mossy 
crépe in apple green printed in gray, with 
the bodice in plain crépe, toning with either 
shade, is a good combination for spring. 
The drape in the Katharine Hepburn neck- 
line and the interesting shoulder treatment 
give the bodice unusually flattering lines. 
Designed for sizes 11, 13, 15 and 17 years. 
Size 15 requires 21/4 yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial, with 7/ yard of 39-inch contrasting 
for the dress; and 214 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial for the jacket. 
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3411 There are so many new conserva- 
tively smart tweed-patterned silks for spring 
that you will have no difficulty in selecting 
a becoming design. The model shown is in 
Mexican pottery coloring—earth-red, blue- 
gray and black. Note the up-to-the-minute 
details in the high but very comfortable 
neck, the slightly pulled-in slim waistline 
and the very feminine bow treatment. Rough 
crépes, rayons, and the new foulard and 
cravat silks are other appropriate mediums 
in which to carry out this smart young 
model. Designed for sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 
and 19 years. Size 15 requires 37% yards of 
39-inch material with 4% yard 18-inch con- 
trasting material for the lining of the collar. 





Patterns are 15 cents each; the American Girl Pattern Book 10 cents, coins 
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or stamps. American Girl Patterns, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





HIS month I have a Jack 

Horner Pie for you, a reading- 

pie bursting with plums. Nor are 
the plums all alike. No, indeed. In fact, 
whatever kind you like best, here it is, I'm 
sure. 


A Charming Girl and some 
Amusing Children 


"Mr. Gold” in Mr. Gold and Her Neigh- 
borhood House by Lenora Mattingly Weber 
(Little, Brown and Company) is really 
Marigold Brown, but the children of the 
Neighborhood House where she was phys- 
ical director and handicraft head, called 
her “Mr. Gold’’—because they adored her 
friendly ways and her merry laugh. Every 
day that laugh would ring out many times, 
even when small Tony DeAlysio would go 
right on losing his shoe laces. 

“Never mind,’ Mr. Gold would say, 
taking the lacing from her own middy and 
putting it in Tony's shoe. 

“Oh, ain't it classy!’ Tony would then 
sigh, pridefully. 

Another important person in the story is 
the Big Doc, down the street. The mothers 
of the neighborhood will have nothing to 
do with him, at first. “How many keeds you 
bring up?” small Secondina’s mother says 
scornfully, as she firmly closes the door in 
his face. 

But the Big Doc perseveres, with the 
help of Mr. Gold. And little by little and 
day by day, those two bring happiness and 
better times to their small charges and their 
families. In the end—and I am sure you 
have guessed it by this time—there is a 
gay neighborhood wedding for the adored 
Mr. Gold and the Big Doc. The adventures 
of Mr. Gold and her children are enter- 
taining and amusing—and more. For there 
is in this book a real understanding of chil- 
dren, and of those who wish to give happi- 
ness and richer living to small persons who 
are deprived of much. And if you are 
thinking that you yourself would like to 
go into some kind of social service work, 
this vividly sympathetic story will tell you a 
great deal about what such work really is. 

Another reason why you will enjoy this 
book is because the author, Lenora Mat- 
tingly Weber, has written so many inter- 
esting stories for our own magazine about 
the Flying Crow ranch, and the doings of 
Em, and Kip O'Malley, and Pinto Jones. 


Friend to Us All 


All of us who love birds enjoy reading 
about them in our bird books. We like to 
read about the habits of the birds we already 
know. We are delighted to identify the new 
ones we have seen in our Bird Hikes. But 





By HELEN FERRIS 


have you ever thought about the time when 
there were no books about our American 
birds? Have you ever thought of the men 
and women who first identified and studied 
our bird friends, putting their discoveries 
into the books that we today find so inter- 
esting and helpful? Have you ever won- 
dered what artists first made pictures of 
them, working long hours to have each accu- 
rate in form and color? 

What real adventures those men and 
women had! And now we have the story of 
one of them, still living, still busily at work 
as Curator of Birds in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History—Frank Chapman, 
who tells his own story in Autobiography of 
a Bird-Lover (D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Incorporated). We see him as a small 
boy in New Jersey, roaming the country- 
side, fascinated with all outdoors, but espe- 
cially with the birds. We see him making 
his own careful notebooks, eagerly seizing 
upon anything that will give him more in- 
formation about what he sees. 

We sympathize with his longing and 
homesickness when, going to work, he must 
leave his beloved birds for an office. And 
how delighted we are when his mother 
agrees with him that a banking career is 
not for him, and encourages him to go on 
with his outdoor studies. There is no open- 
ing for him, apparently, when he takes this 
step. But soon things begin to happen. Be- 


This month 


Sayre Morgan 
is my special girl for you 


You will find her and her twin 
brother and the rest of the family in 


NEW LAND 
by Sarah Lindsay Schmidt 
(McBride) 


How would you feel if you thought 
you were coming to an attractive 
home on a real farm and then found 
only a shack like a packing box and 
no real farm at all? That is what 
Sayre faces as a modern pioneer. 


But she wins through! 
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cause of the excellence of certain 

of his studies, first one opportunity 
comes to him, then another, to asso- 
ciate himself with outstanding natural- 
ists. At last—and how ‘fortunate for us, too, 
that this happened—he is asked to join the 
bird department of the Natural History 
Museum, where he has been ever since. 

It was not the Museum which we know, 
that Museum of 1888 to which Frank Chap- 
man turned his eager steps. It was a young 
Museum, smaller than ours but one in which 
hopes and dreams were high. How many 
of those hopes and dreams come true in 
Mr. Chapman’s story! How full each chap- 
ter is of the work of the fine men and 
women who have led us, so delightfully, to 
our own birds. But Mr. Chapman’s story 
is more than one of work within Museum 
walls, more than one of study and of ar- 
ranging exhibits, more than one giving 
fascinating glimpses of what goes on behind 
the scenes in a great Museum. In it, you 
go with him to remote and alluring corners 
of the world, there making important dis- 
coveries with him—and all the while en- 
joying his delightful companionship. This 
is a book that every bird-lover will enjoy. 


Popular for Twenty-five Years 


Why have over a million girls (to be 
conservative) read Anne of Green Gables 
by L. M. Montgomery (L. C. Page and 
Company ) in the twenty-five years that have 
passed since it was first published? I asked 
myself this, as I re-read Anne's story in its 
new Silver Anniversary Edition. See if you 
agree with my reasons. To begin with, I 
think girls like this story because they like 
Anne herself. She is so original and amus- 
ing. She simply must have “scope for imagi- 
nation!’ And when a lively girl must have 
that and does, almost anything can happen. 

But this is not all. Anne grows up in the 
book, and you share with her the fun and 
the difficulties and the triumphs of that 
growing-up. Steadily and surely, you see her 
become a charming young person. And 
when, at the end, Anne and her keen rival, 
Gilbert Blythe, have a certain important talk, 
your own scope of imagination leaps on into 
the years ahead and you wonder. .. . Yes, 
I can understand why Anne of Green Gables 
has always been so popular. 

You will be interested to know, too, that 
L. M. Montgomery, Anne's author, is still 
writing books. Her newest story is Pat of 
Silver Bush (Frederick A. Stokes Company). 
Pat, like Anne, is a Canadian living in a 
large and run-down homestead on Prince 
Edward Island, with her large family. Pat 
loves that home and she loves her family, 
and she is the one who determines that, 
come what may, they will keep together. 
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A New Mystery Story 


I know that many of you enjoy mystery 
stories, for you have written to tell me so. 
Very soon, now, we are going to have a 
Mystery Story page here in our magazine, 
discussing just what makes a good mystery; 
whether or not it is a good idea to con- 
centrate on mystery stories in our reading 
(it isn’t, of course!); and talking, too, 
about the best mysteries—new and old. 

This month, I shall tell you of a new one 
which I have enjoyed. It is Treasures of 
Darkness by Carl H. Claudy (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Incorporated ), a lively 
story of a likable doctor's family, a sister 
and two brothers who, left orphans, turn 
to the legend of the buried family treasure 
for the financial help they so greatly need. 
This, in itself, would not make an unusual 
mystery, for buried treasure has a way of 
appearing—or is it hiding?— in at least half 
of the mystery stories one reads. But this 
book has an unusual start. You yourself see 
something being done with the treasure, 
away back in the time of the Civil War. 
At least, you think it is the treasure, and 
you are pretty sure it is hidden in the family 
homestead. But what it is, and just where 
it is hidden, even you, one of the witnesses, 
are not quite certain. 

Then, when you are jumped into the 
present day and listen to the doctor's family 
discussing the treasure, you know something 
they don’t. 


News! News! News! 


Do you live on the Mississippi River? 
And do you like river stories? Then read 
Steamboat Round the Bend by Ben Lucien 
Burman (Farrar and Rinehart), a delightful 
story of the lower Mississippi and the en- 
tertaining characters of the bayou country. 

Do you like true river books, about the 
old steamboats, perhaps? Then read The 
Log of the Betsy Ann by Frederick Way, Jr. 
(Robert M. McBride and Company, Junior 
Literary Guild), the actual experiences of 
a young man who bought a river packet 
and came to know for himself the color 
and romance and struggle of old ‘“‘steam- 
boatin’’”’ days on the Ohio and the Mis- 
Sissippi. 

Do you wonder whether young women 
today ever have real adventures? Then read 
The Naked Mountain (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


Junior Literary Guild) and what happened | 
to Elizabeth Knowlton and her companions | 


when, two years ago, they decided to climb 
Nanga Parbat, that towering peak of the 
Himalayas. Danger, gallantry, the thrill of 
mountain climbing—all are here. 

Are you interested in becoming a writer? 
And do you like stories about those who 
write books? If so, you will enjoy Jona- 
than’s Daughter by Lida Larrimore (Macrae- 
Smith Company). Ann Lowell is “Jona- 
than’s daughter, and Jonathan himself is 
a journalist. Until the time of the story, 
Ann has gone from one boarding school to 
another. But now she is to be with her 
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© OH, YES! SHE'S 
'M GIVING A PARTY SO PRETTY. I'M 

IN ONE OF HER 

CLASSES.SHALL 
1 ASK HER 2 


FOR THE CROWD. 
HOW ABOUT THAT 
NEW GIRL ? 



















LUCKY THIS SEAT WAS 
EMPTY ! | FOUND OUT 
JUST IN TIME. SHE'S 
PRETTY, BUT CARELESS 
ABOUT SOME THINGS 











1 JUST COULDNT, MARY ! 
| DID GO OVER, EVEN 
DID You SAT NEXT TO HER. 
ASK HER? BUT...WELL...THAT 

| NEW GIRUS GOT “BO” 


WELL, DORIS... 




















Ovitations FROM EVERYONE NOW 


REMEMBER, LU. YOU'RE GOING TO 
THE CLASS DANCE WITH ME ! 








© I'LL NEVER OFFEND AGAIN. 
LIFEBUOY IS GOING TO KEEP 
ME SAFE FROM 'B.O: 


ALWAYS A rj 
a. 
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FZ 
GUARD AGAINST “B.0.” 


body odor) 
OU never know when you may be 
er In class, at home, any place 
where people gather, warm overheated 
rooms make “B.O.” a double danger. Be 
sure you're safe. Bathe regularly with 
Lifebuoy Soap. Its quickly-vanishing extra- 
clean scent tells you Lifebuoy really puri- 
fies pores — stops “B.O.” (body odor). 
Leaves you fresh as a daisy. 

Freshens complexions, too 
Everywhere girls are discovering that 
Lifebuoy is a wonderful beauty aid. Life- 
buoy’s rich, gently penetrating lather 


keeps pores free from clogging— Ww 





skin radiant! Send for the FREE 
school-size cake of 
Lifebuoy and the 
Wash-up 
Chart re- 
minder - 
to guard a 
your 
dainti- 
ness and 
com- 
plexion. 



















hat father, helping him as he embarks on the 
still writing of his first novel. Jonathan be- This offer good in U. S. and Canada only 

of comes very dependent upon all that his| | LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 143 Cambridge, Mass. 

y )- daughter does for him. But Ann meets | Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and a school-size 
na Sandy MacArdle—and straightway comes a| | “#K¢ of Lifebuoy—both free. 

nce question. Shall she continue to help her| | Name Age 

Pat father, or shall she marry Sandy? This is 
ily, Ann's problem, and in the solving of it,| | Addves 
hat, Lida Larrimore has written a charming and| | city State 
her. delicate love story. 
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Keeper of the Wolves 


(Continued from page 19) 
given her a pledge of faith. Phantom or real 
they had become precious to her. 

“You'd better lasso them and drive them 
in the Totem Pole,” Hans suggested, laugh- 
ing. “Henry would like that, driving a team 
of specters!” 

“Henry isn’t going to drive any team of 
mine in the Totem Pole,’ Claire announced 
shortly. Hans’s slow smile made her ashamed. 
“Not unless he gets out and drives his own 
team to keep in practice,’ she amended less 
heatedly. 

“So Tel Patrick turned those heathens on 
me,” Pete put in musingly. “I might have 
known. I suppose he poisoned my wheel 
dog, too.” 

“Likely,” Hans nodded. 

“Wheel dog!’ Claire was on her feet. “Is 
it Sampson that’s sick? Why didn’t you tell 
me, Pete? You know I plan to drive him in 
the race.” 

“You plan to drive him? You'll drive in 
no race while I have my health to restrain 
you, young lady. Not in a Totem Pole!” 

Claire did not delay to make an answer. 
She ran from the room, caught up a fur 
coat and cap and fled through the kitchen 
toward the kennels. 

Under an electric light fixed conveniently 
above the long table used for treating the 
huskies, Boal was laboring over the sick 
Sampson. The dog rolled pleading pain- 
filled eyes to the girl, stirring one forepaw 
to indicate the welcome he could not express. 
Boal looked up with a long-drawn breath of 
relief. 

“I don't know if we can save him. I've 
been massaging his stomach all morning. The 
doctor gave him an emetic last night. It's 
left him pretty weak. His heart may not 
stand the strain.” Boal’s face was lined with 
fatigue, but he would not sleep until Samp- 
son showed definite signs for better or worse. 
The girl laid a gentle hand on the dog's 
rough head. 

“Of course we can save him,” she said 
quietly. “He'll fight for his life, and we'll 
fight with him. Let me massage him a while, 
Boal. Your hands must be stiff.” 

The Indian flexed his cramped fingers. 
‘“‘"Namak has some coffee on the fire. Go in 
and have a cup.” It was useless, and she 
knew it, to tell him to get some rest. 

Pete, and then Hans, relieved her when 
her hands began to ache. Sampson, patient 
and grateful, had sunk into a stupor. 


For two days and nights they fought to 

save the dog, and at the end of that time 
Boal corroborated Claire’s spoken belief. The 
husky would recover. The girl’s eyes carried 
deep shadows; her back felt permanently 
bent, and her arms were limp as two dan- 
gling ropes. 

Her senses were so numbed that a figure 
in the doorway leading to the kennels went 
unnoticed. When Henry Tensee spoke, she 
stared up at him stupidly, wondering who 
he was and what he wanted. 

“Hello, Pink,” he said. Claire was too 
tired to realize the significance of his appear- 
ance. “I've been playing the coward, haven't 
I?” he said. 

“Have you?” 

“Sure I have. And I'm ashamed of my- 
self. What's more, I won't do it again. I 
came over to ask you to go for a run with 


me today. Hello! What's wrong with old 
Sampson ?” 

“He isn’t old!’ Claire retorted irascibly. 

“All right, all right,” Henry responded, 
grinning. “What got your dander up?” 

“And I won’t go for a run with you. 
What's more, you aren't going to drive my 
ieam in the Totem Pole. I won't have a 
quitter entering under my name! Get out 
of here and stay out!” 

The boy’s jaw hardened. ‘“That’s what you 
think of me, is it?” 

“I haven't time to talk about it,” Claire 
muttered. “I’ve got to rub and rub and rub. 
Sampson's my wheel dog. He's going to be 
wheel dog on my team. He’s a good dog. 
Sampson's a good dog!” 

Henry stared at her, his mouth open. 
Looking up she became aware of him again. 

“You get out of here,” she cried furi- 
ously. “What are you doing, hanging around 





here, anyway? Can't you see I’m busy!” 

Henry did not stop to argue with her. He 
left, his face puzzled and unhappy and 
etched with surprised anger. 

Haif an hour later Pete came out, deter- 
mined to make Claire go to bed. He found 
her leaning against the inside of the kennel 
door, sound asleep. 

When she awoke nearly twenty-four hours 
later, it was to find Sampson tooling around 
a paddock in the kennels, wobbly on his 
legs but determined to train them again. He 
fell ignominiously when a burst of joy at 
sight of the girl betrayed him. Claire, laugh- 
ing and condoling with him in one breath, 
grew grave at Boal’s words. 

“He'll be all right,” Boal said. “Give him 
time.” 

“I know,” Claire said. “I will.” A terrify- 
ing thought struck her. What if, weakened 
as he was, the Alaskan disease took him? 
She was remembering how one of Jake Con- 
nolley’s dogs had been taken with it, when 
she was too young to understand. The husky 
had turned savage. Jake, needing the dog's 
service, had harnessed and driven him. 
Crazed by the dread ailment, the dog had 
exerted as much as five times his ordinary 
strength for two days, bringing Jake in at 
the end of a long, dangerous trip. Jake had 
had two nasty wounds in his hand from the 
dog’s fangs. It saddened the girl to think 
that Sampson might some day turn on her. 

“We'll give him time to rest,” she said, 
conscious as she spoke of the imminent 
Totem Pole, less than two weeks off now. 
Ed Pegler was talking with Gran when 


she reéntered the house. He broke off in the 
midst of a sentence to deliver his news. 

“Them phantoms did for Tel Patrick's 
dogs, Pink,” he said. “I came to ask if you'd 
go out with me to take the mail through. 
I want the best musher in the country with 
me. Tel’s down at Sam Holcomb’s harness 
shop now, gibbering like a madman. We'd 
best go down there first, an’ find out where- 
abouts on the trail they pulled his team 
down. Pete here?” 

“He flew up to Crossings with Hans this 
morning. Plans to be back this week some- 
time. Why, yes, I'll go with you, Ed. Think 
we need both teams, do you?’ 

Ed nodded. “Tel always runs his sleds too 
heavy for his dogs,” he said disapprovingly. 
“Strikes me them wild beasts only pick on 
tired strings.” 

“Looks like it,” Claire agreed. “How's 
the weather ?”” She sent Namak to Boal with 
an order to put King’s string in harness. 


EATHER’S bad,” Ed told her bluntly. 
“Another reason for two of us to be 
hangin’ together.” 

“Does the mail have to go through?” 
Gran asked, looking up from her quilting. 

“Yep,” Ed said, and the answer was 
complete. 

“Have you got a gun, Ed? When will 
you be back?” 

Claire saw with surprise that Gran’s 
serene acceptance of the things she herself 
did suffered an unwonted strain. She kissed 
the old lady gayly. 

“Don't worry, Gran. We'll make it 
through to Crossings before we stop, spend 
a day there resting, and be back on the 
fourth day. Any message for Pete?” 

Gran shook her head. Her alert eyes, so 
young and amused, were misty. 

The weather was bad. There was no 
visible cloud in the sky, no wind, no snow, 
but to the experienced girl the forbidding 
weight of the air itself was ominous. She 
looked about her, half-believing that some- 
where near at hand the phantoms would 
appear to escort her, but they were not 
visible. She drew up behind Ed's team at 
Sam Holcomb’s. 

Tel had ceased gibbering. Crouched near 
the stove in the harness shop, with the im- 
perturbable Sam at work nearby, he had no 
word to offer the visitors. Ed's question con- 
cerning the whereabouts of the abandoned 
mail drew a muttered statement from him. 

“You're a fool to try to pick it up,” he 
said. “I'll never make that trip alone again.” 

“Pink's trailing with me,” Ed explained 
laconically. He pulled on his mittens. 

“You're right smart to be taking the 
keeper o’ them wolves with you,” Tel mut- 
tered under his breath. 

Ed took a step toward him. “Just what 
was you sayin’?” he inquired softly. 

Abruptly Tel’s attitude of terror fell away 
from him. He lifted a shaking hand to point 
an accusing finger at the girl. “You call them 
beasts off me,” he shouted insanely. “I ain't 
never done nothin’ to you. I talked a lot, but 
I ain’t done nothin’, an’ I ain’t a goin’ to. 
I'm a respectable, God-fearin’ citizen, an’ I 
got a right to run the trails like anybody 
else. I'm takin’ a gun with me next time, 


an’ I’m warnin’ you I'll kill that pack!” 
“It won't do no good, Tel,” Ed told him. 
“I tried it.” 
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At his words, the mailman became a 
trembling coward again. He shrank into 
himself, drawing as far away from the girl 
as possible. “The Injuns are right, then,” | 
he mumbled. 

“What do you mean, ‘the Injuns are 
right’ ?” 

“They call her Keeper of the Wolves!” 

Ed lifted his hand and would have struck | 
the man, but for Claire’s swift prevention. | 

“Come along,” she said. “Let's get on.” | 

Sam limped after them to the door. He | 
stepped outside as they mounted the run- | 
ners of their sleds. “I’m thinkin’,” he said | 
to Claire, his grim face relaxing in a smile, | 
“this scare’ll do more good to Tel than | 
fifteen years in a penitentiary. You won't | 
need to worry no more about him. He'll | 
keep away from you, like you was poison.” 

“I figured the same thing,” the girl se. | 
plied quietly. “So long, Sam. Any message | 
for Crossings?” 

The old harness-maker shook his head. | 
“Take care of yourself,” he said with unac- 
customed emotion. ‘You're the only Pink | 
in Alaska!’ | 

Claire ran back to plant a swift kiss on | 
his harsh old nose. He was still grumbling | 
protest as the two teams swung north. 

Ed set a good steady pace that covered the 
miles, but he did not ask too much of his 
dogs. They found the mail an hour's run 
from Frozen Bend. Tel’s abandoned sled 
was already frozen solidly into the snow. 
Splitting the burden equally, they moved on 
again, not even pausing for lunch. All day 
long they slid through the heavy, threaten- 
ing air, exchanging few words, each one 
deep in thought. Claire munched chocolate 
from time to time; she saw Ed doing the 
same thing. Her only worry was for the 
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dogs. In the sleds were frozen salmon, their | Lhe famous Roxyettes chose Snappi Girdles to wear under their sleek 


main diet on the trail, but she hoped not 
to have to pause to feed them, with the air 
thickening to the consistency of mushroom 
soup on all sides. 


Under your own dancing frock a Snappi Girdle will restrain unruly 


IGHTEEN hours from Frozen Bend, 
they swung into Crossings. Neither the 

storm, nor the seven ghosts had ma- 
terialized to delay them. Claire was tired, 
but not worn out. Ed’s pace had been con- 
sistent, his shouts of encouragement to his 
huskies had kept her awake when the numb- D. 
ing cold of the day had made her sleepy. | “7 
Pete’s astonishment at sight of her brought | 
a joyous laugh to her stiffened lips. 

“What's the matter with your face?’’ | 
Hans demanded, as he lifted her tiny over- | 
night bag from the sled and held the hotel 
door for her to enter. 

“Let me see you, Sis.” Pete peered in- | 
tently at her under the direct light in the | 
hotel lobby. “You've frozen your cheeks,” | 
he announced promptly. “Your face is 
patched with white like a clown’s,, What | 
about you, Ed?” | 

The old musher dutifully presented his 
gaunt features for inspection. 

“You're all right.” 

“It's the air that turns white when it | 
touches Ed,”’ Hans drawled. | 

Claire went at once to her room and 
stripped off her parka, revealing a knitted 
ski-suit which she invariably wore on the | 
trail. Pete joined her there and applied tepid | 
water to the frozen spots, using hotter water | 
as the thawing began. Before he had finished | 
Claire was sound asleep. 

She slept until dinner time the next night. 
The following day (Continued on page 40) | 
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During the last few months so many AMERICAN GiRL readers have be- 
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The Roxyettes 


MARCHING ON 


come interested in the Snappi Girdle that we are sure there are many 
more girls who would like to hear the story again. 


fitting costumes when they dance, for naturally the Roxyettes de- 
mand the final touch of smooth-curved smartness. 


curves and give you that comfortable feeling of being well dressed. 
Snappi is made of Lastex; is light as can be yet gently hugs where 
one most needs restraint. Snappi is excellent, too, with sports 
clothes—when skating, skiing or hiking. 


partment stores and Specialty Shops in every city show Snappi 
Girdles in several styles and qualities to suit your needs. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. They are priced from $1.00 
upward and each is the best in material and 
workmanship that we could devise at its price. 


While this garment is sold 
for only $1.00 it has a spe- 
cial construction (on which 
a patent is applied for) 
which gives it the comfort 
and elastic quality that is 
the equal of many more ex- 
pensive garments. Just ask 
for the girdle worn by The 
Roxyettes. 
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Keeper of the Wolves 


(Continued from page 39) 
she went with Pete to call on old friends 


of her father’s, while Ed sat near the 
stove in the General Store, carving wood 
and swapping stories with cronies he had 
not seen for months. Pete and Hans were 
due to start back to Frozen Bend the next 
day. Claire and Ed planned to set out for 
home early in the morning, making the 
run in one day again. 

Pete offered to take the girl's team 
through for her. When he became insistent, 
she silenced him in the only effective way. 

“King won’t obey you,” she said, and 
Pete could not refute the statement. She did 
not add that she was actually hoping to see 
the phantoms again—but it was true. 

The storm had held off for three days. 
It began in a swirl of soft snow ten miles 
out from Crossings on their homeward trek. 
Five miles farther on, Ed turned his team 
out of the trail and called to the girl to 
pass him. 

“She's going to be a bad one,” he said 
when Claire drew up beside him. “I'd ruther 
have you where I can keep an eye on you.” 

“I can't set as steady a pace as you, Ed.” 

“You'll do.” 

She nodded and shouted her dogs on 
again. Foolish to waste breath talking when 
a steadily rising gale was already making 
breathing a difficult task. Claire drew her 
parka hood over her face until only her two 
eyes remained uncovered. From time to time 
she had to wipe the clinging snow from her 
eyelashes before it melted and froze her eyes 
shut. She could scarcely see the King dog, 
though he had lined in with his team, keep- 
ing them bunched as closely as he could 
without impeding their forward strides. The 
heavy air made near sounds loud; the harsh 
panting of Ed’s MacKenzie River lead-pup 
was Clearly audible to the girl. 

Constantly thicker, more blinding, the 
snow wiped out the trail. In time even her 
dogs were invisible to the girl. 

“Mush, King!" she shouted, more to re- 
mind herself that they were really there, 
than to urge the dog to greater speed. 

Once Ed called a halt. He felt his way 
forward past the sled and dogs, keeping 
one hand on his lead dog's head. 


“I want you should line out,” he shouted 
above the gale. “My team ain’t no match 
for yours. The storm’s gettin’ heavier. I'm 
holdin’ you back. You go on. I'll foller fast 
as I can make it. You don’t need to worry 
about me. Go on now. Do as I tell you. Line 
them dogs out!” 

“Like fun!” 

“Do like I say!” 

“We started together. We'll finish to- 
gether. I'm surprised at you, Ed Pegler, 
wasting our time! Mush, King! Dig in! 
Totem! Pinto! Mind the trail! Line out, 
Patsy. Show ’em how!” The sleds moved 
forward again. 


For ten appalling hours they ran through 

the storm. Sleds light now, they were 
making better time, but the wind kept them 
from doing their best. Claire saw that Ed's 
lead dog was showing the strain. They came 
to the deepest dip on the mail route. For 
one terrified moment in the hollow, the girl 
feared her huskies would founder in the 
snow. She pleaded, commanded, wheedled, 
fought them through, going ahead to break 
trail when the going grew too hard. 

At the end of that stretch they came into 
the clear again. The sky was black with fore- 
boding; the wind grew wilder. Claire judged 
it to be a forty-mile gale. But they could see 
again. For the first time in that perilous 
trip she bethought herself of the wild dogs. 
They were not to be seen. 

The sleds were no more than three hours 
out from Frozen Bend now. Claire saw the 
river to the right below them, a wind-swept 
glare of ice. Looking south along it, she 
saw a curious black object sprawled halfway 
up the low western bank of the frozen 
stream. She was accustomed to winter 
mirages, but this seemed something more 
than that. She could not make it out. 

“What is it, Ed?’’ she demanded, point- 
ing. “I never saw that before!” 

Ed followed her pointing hand. “Durned 
if I know, Pink,” he shouted at last. “Think 
we should look into it?” 

Claire shivered. “It might be another 
abandoned sled.” 

“Mought be,” Ed agreed, after a percep- 
tible pause. “They’s a way to the river in 


the next holler, Pink. Lead us across that 
way. Wait. Maybe you better stay here. Or 
go on home. I'll take care o’ this.” But 
Claire had already hazed her team into the 
narrow pass between two drifts leading to 
the river. She was close enough now to be 
reassured as to her first fear, that Hans’s 
plane had failed him with Pete in it. This 
was no fallen plane. It was 

“That's Henry Tensee’s team,” Ed 
shouted. “You, Docy, line out there! Claire, 
you stay back. Keep out o’ this. The boy's 
been hurt!” As he spoke, his team struck the 
sheet of ice; his sled lashed half around on 
itself, and straightened again at a perilous 
angle. ““Mugwump, git!” 

Behind him Claire followed as closely as 
she could. The whole disaster was apparent 
now. Henry lay sprawled on the snow be- 
hind his sled, one muklukked foot trailing 
out at a false angle from his body. His dogs 
were curled in slumber where they had 
halted, lacking his command. Only the lead 
dog set up a joyous howl at Ed’s approach. 

“Watch out!” It was Claire who screamed 
the warning. “Gee, Docy! Gee!” Directly 
in Ed's path, now covered again with a thin 
film of ice, lay the hole in the river which 
had, obviously, been made by Henry. How 
he had ever been hauled out again the girl 
could not comprehend. In all Alaska, no 
peril was more dreaded than the treachery 
of a frozen river, with its unseen springs 
and swirls to keep the ice from freezing 
solidly at countless unknown points. 

“His hand's frozen in his mitten,” Ed 
said, leaping from the runners of his sled 
to kneel beside the parkaed figure. ‘Pull 
out my gee stick, Claire. I've got to break 
this ice away to loosen his hand. He's been 
in the river! Must be his sled dropped him 
in, and he had sense to hang on 'til his 
dogs yanked him out again. Here, give me 
a hand with him. Lift him on my sled. Cut 
the dogs loose, Pink. They'll foller you, 
won't they? That's right. His leg’s broke. 
He's 2 

“Is he dead?” Claire whispered. 








Was Henry still living? Did Claire and 
Ed get safely back to Frozen Bend? Read 
what happened, in next month's installment. 


The Room on the Roof 


(Continued from page 14) 
just step over an’ see how she’s gettin’ on, 
I'll air out the room and say goodnight.” 

Joan went softly to the door at the end 
of the hall. 

Captain McBride sat quietly by the bed 
and Mamzelle lay quietly on it, breathing 
heavily, but apparently asleep. 

The captain rose and in silence handed 
Joan the blanket in which they had carried 
their patient. By his side on the floor lay 
the pillow which had been under Mamzelle’s 
head. 

“She's been pretty sick,” he whispered, 
“but she feels a lot better for it, of course. 
There wasn’t much chloroform, but it looks 
as if she was pretty sensitive to it. Some 
people are. You can take this back now.” 

“Shall I take my pillow, too?” Joan whis- 
pered back. 

“Sure. I forgot that,” he said, and handed 





the pillow to her by the hems like a bag. 

‘And just tell Miss Casey to come along 
now—I've got to be going,’’ he said. “You'll 
be all right, will you? I’ve got men all 
around, and there’s not a chance in a hun- 
dred you'll hear a sound tonight.” 

“Oh, yes, I'll be all right,” said Joan 
yawning. She left, too tired and sleepy all 
at once to worry over the many things that 
were perplexing her. 

Her sleep was as deep and undisturbed 
as Miss Casey had promised, and as she 
made her bed rapidly in the morning, she 
might have believed the whole exciting night 
to have been a dream, if it had not been for 
a dramatic reminder. In shaking up the 
pillow she had placed under the fresh one, 
a fat brown envelope dropped out, and this 
visible proof of all that had happened 
brought back the whole scene to her. What 
was clearly a roll of bank notes, for a green 





end projected from one corner of the loosely 
sealed envelope, recalled Mamzelle’s terror 
for her precious wages. Joan’s sympathy, 
already roused by the matter-of-fact coldness 
of the police officers, grew strong as she 
held the official looking sheaf of paper. 

“Poor thing—she’s worrying to death 
about it this minute, probably, and she 
won't dare tell them!” she thought. “I must 
get it back to her before I go.” 

Then it dawned on her that, owing to 
herself and her room having been thoroughly 
searched while the pillow lay under Mam- 
zelle’s head in her own room, and the 
girl's own bedding having been equally 
carefully examined before she was taken 
into it, the pillow had entirely escaped the 
attention of both searchers! At this thought 
she could not resist a chuckle. 

“And they think they're so clever!’ she 
giggled. 
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Hurrying down the hall, to relieve Mam- 
zelle’s anxiety as quickly as possible, she 
found only Miss Casey. 

“Well, your patient’s gone,” said Miss 
Casey drily. “An’ though I can’t say meself 
that I saw much wrong with her, barring a 
nervous headache, it’s to the hospital she 
must go, and Madam Mellick has got a 
semi-private room for her, no less, out of 
sympathy for all she’s been through!” 

‘Gone!” Joan echoed, a little troubled. | 
“What hospital did she go to?” |% 

“That I can’t say,’” the policewoman re- 
plied. “But off in an ambulance she’s gone, 
and no one the wiser—wherever the lad | 
may be that’s got the necklace this minute.” 

“Who is he?” Joan asked curiously. “Do 
you know?” 

“Well,” said Miss Casey, “he was em- | 
ployed in the house, but who he was be- 
fore that, ye must ask Cap’n McBride, me 
dear. He has his record.” 

A quick picture of the man who had 
lifted his hat to Mamzelle at the theater 
entrance flashed across Joan’s mind. 

"Goodnight to you!" 

She fairly heard the words. 

“Was he an electrician?” she asked, and 
Miss Casey smiled in surprise. 





UESSED it in one!” she answered. | 

“How did you think of that now? Oh, | 
by the way, ‘Mamzelle,’ as you call her, left | 
a message for you when she left this mornin’. | 
I was askin’ her had she any friends to 
notify, an’ all she’d say was to give her | 
regards to the nurse around the corner. You 
were kind to her, she said, and not one to 
forget a promise—whatever that might 
mean! I told her no doubt you'd look in 
to see how she was, in that case, but she | 
said no she didn’t wish it. Which is just 
as well, I’m thinkin’,” added Miss Casey, 
with a shrewd look at Joan. “You've no | 
need to mix up with that class, me dear, | 
believe me. And don’t forget that whoever | 
does go to see her will be well watched and | 
followed. So I’m tellin’ you, and you can 
use your judgment.” 

“I have no intention of going, if she | 
prefers not, of course,” said Joan haughtily ; 
and, stung by so much unnecessary advice, | 
she became all the more determined to de- 
posit the bank book at once. 

“I don’t care if she did know that elec- 
trician,” she reasoned obstinately. ‘She has 
a right to her own bank book and wages, | 
should hope!” 

Telephoning that she might be a few | 
minutes late at the office, she hurried down | 
the stairs to the elevator and through the 
first hall. Near the door stood Captain Mc- 
Bride, dressed in a neat business suit. He 
smiled as he inquired after her night's rest. 

“And all your disturbance was pretty well 
for nothing, Miss Brathwayte,” he added, | 
“for our man got away on us just the same!” | 

“He did?” Joan murmured, with a guilty 
consciousness of the bank book in her bag. 

“We'll get him yet,” went on McBride, 
“and don’t forget it, Miss Brathwayte. He’s 
not such a needle in a haystack as he thinks, 
that lad! And more than that, he’s feeling 
pretty sore at the moment, believe me!” 

“How do you mean?” Joan asked eagerly. 

“Oh, that’s another story altogether,” 
said the captain smiling. 


In that other story lay the solution of the 
whole baffling situation. Don't miss the last 
installment. 
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And, she wanted 


She got that, too, at no 
cost, with the Libby 
Thrift Plan 


That’s the beauty of this simple 
Libby plan. It gives you almost any- 
thing you want—without cost. Here’s 
Beatrice Quay. Aside from the list of 
regular Scout equipment she won 
with this plan—she really wanted 
official Girl Scout stationery. And 
she got that, too. Just like thou- 
sands of other girls she is using the 
plan to get the things she needs most. 
The Libby plan will work just as well 
for you. Get what you need—a uni- 
form, a sewing kit, a cookie cutter, 
anything in the official catalog. 

The plan is simple. Just select 
anything you want from the official 
catalog. Save a certain number of 
the blue and white labels from cans 
of Libby’s Evaporated Milk. Send 


. 
Your name.... 


Grocer’s name......++++ 


official Girl Scout stationery— 


them to us and you get your equip- 
ment right away without any expense. 

And here’s why it’s easy, why you 
have no trouble getting labels. Thou- 
sands of women use Libby’s Milk 
every day. The Libby brand is popu- 
lar everywhere because of its extra 
rich quality, purity, and economy. 

Any woman who uses this milk is 
happy to save labels for a Girl Scout 
who is getting her equipment. 

Lots of your mother’s friends and 
neighbors will go to work for you 
right away. 

Try the Libby Thrift Plan today. 
See for yourself how fast it works. 
Here’s your first step. Mail us the 
coupon. We'll show you how to get 
any equipment you need. More than 
that. We'll send you, free, a certifi- 
cate worth ten tall Libby Milk labels 
—to give youa start. Move fast. Fill 
in the coupon. Mail it now. 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 
Dept. AG-24, Welfare Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Tell me how to get my equipment without cost. “*"“" 
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Janet Wants to be a Librarian 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: I have sent in 
a two-year subscription to start just as soon 
as my last subscription runs out, so that 
I won't miss the International number. Two 
years ago, I sent two dollars that I had 
saved out of my allowance. Now I’m send- 
ing two dollars I earned. 

But about THE AMERICAN GIRL: I've 
read it for two years, but I've never yet 
written to say how much I enjoy it. I agree 
with everyone else—each issue is better 
than the last. 

Two serials at once keep you going. Get- 
ting scared with Claire, and mystified with 
Joan, and excited with the short stories, all 
in one issue, is hard on the nerves. But, 
oh, how I love it! Don’t stop, please. 

I think maybe I'll be a librarian. Any- 
way, even if I'm not, could you print an 
article about that? 

I'd like more Cynthia stories, too. I've 
read Careers of Cynthia and Illustrations of 
Cynthia and I like every bit of them. But 
if you'll just have lots more of everything, 
I'!! be satisfied. Janet Bower 


Sue Asks a Question 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas: I have been watch- 
ing this page over two years for letters from 
Texas, but for some reason or other they 
seem rather scarce. But don’t you mind; we 
Texans enjoy our magazine as much as the 
next person—if not more. 

As for the stories, I think The Room on 
the Roof is thrilling. And is it tricky and 
puzzling? Uh-huh! It surely keeps us guess- 
ing—but that’s just part of every good 
story. 

I hope Betty Shannon will favor us with 
some more articles. If all the stories that 
she writes are as interesting as Jo Goes 
Into the Movies, let's please have her write 
a story in every issue. 

I can't decide whether I like Keeper of 
the Wolves or not. How do the other sub- 
scribers like it ? C. Sue Thompson 


Sarah Gives Her Answer 


CARBON HILL, ALABAMA: Though I have 
seen letters on our page from almost every 
State in the U. S. A., I don’t believe I have 
ever seen one from “dear old Alabama,” 
so I hope this one will soon appear. 
And when I look through my AMERICAN 
Girt and see all of the pictures of Girl 
Scouts and the wonderful things they do, it 
makes me sick to think that Carbon Hill 
hasn't a Girl Scout organization. I wish I 
were old enough to start one. 

I think The Room on the Roof is simply 
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grand! I was so afraid that it was ending 
when Keeper of the Wolves started. Keeper 
of the Wolves is good, but not real enough. 
I can’t imagine a girl being like Claire, but 
I can imagine a girl going to New York 
to work and getting into all kinds of jams, 
or adventures. I wouldn't mind being in 
Joan Brathwayte’s place myself. It would be 
loads of fun. 

The covers have been very cute recently, 
especially the December one. Also, the spe- 
cial articles have been very interesting. 

When I stop to think of all of the wonder- 
ful stories I must have missed (that is, if 
they have been as good as the recent ones), 
I secretly promise myself that I will always 
take THE AMERICAN GiRL, if possible. 

Sarah Smith 


Jean Answers, too 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: I am_ more 
happy than I can say that my mother gave 
me THE AMERICAN GiRL for Christmas last 
year. 

I like The Room on the Roof very well, 
but I think that Keeper of the Wolves is 
keen. 

I don't like the vocational articles very 
well because, being twelve, I haven't started 
to worry about what I am going to be. 
However, as long as I am saving the maga- 
zines anyhow, I will read those articles later. 

I admire Mary's self-control on the Jan- 
uary cover—the more so, because I am an 
eater of sweets myself! 

I liked A Day with Suzanne and I want 
to tell you that I usually don’t read that 
kind of almost-articles, but this one was 
written so well that I read it straight 
through. I liked the other French story, too. 
I guess I like French things because I am 
studying about France in school. 

Jean Hunt 


So Does Catherine 


Omana, NEBRASKA: I like The Room on 
the Roof, but even more so Keeper of the 
Wolves. 1 liked The Weakest Link and, be- 
lieve me, I read Jo Goes Into the Movies 
more than once. It was excellent! 

My! The covers certainly are getting 
cuter. (And they suit your taste.) I'm not 
a Girl Scout, but I like to read the Girl 
Scout News and Our Star Reporter. I like 
the recipes and Good Times with Books. In 
fact, I just love everything in THE AMER- 
ICAN Girt. I've only been taking this grand 
magazine for a year, but I think it will 
be a monthly caller at our house for about 
fifty more years! Catherine Ann Tukey 
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More Poems Wanted 


Crossy, NortH Dakora: I have resolved 
sO many times to write and tell you how 
much I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL. There 
is one thing amiss, though—we have not 
enough poetry. Household Rhymes are cute 
(I loved the carving knife and fork), but I 
would much rather have regular poems, if 
a choice must be made between the two. 
Let’s have more like Skyscraper by Jane 
Tallman. I have almost memorized it, I have 
read it so often. 

I like the “American Girls in Art Series,” 
but couldn't we have the story of the pic- 
ture somewhere in the magazine? I am sure 
that there must be a story behind every one 
of those paintings. Marian Points 


More Stories Wanted 


RIVERTON, NEw Jersey: I like this maga- 
zine heaps, and if we had more stories and 
fewer articles, I say THE AMERICAN GIRL 
would be a topnotcher. More stories and 
fewer articles. Please! Dorothy Sargent 


A Fellow-feeling for Mary! 


Port Jervis, NEw York: I have only had 
THE AMERICAN GirL a few months, but 
I have read many issues belonging to my 
cousin, and I like it very much. 

I thought the true story about Sarah 
Townsend the best yet, and hope there will 
be more stories by Jane Darrow. 

I also liked the story written by Mar- 
guerite Aspinwall, and I liked Sandra, even 
if she didn’t care for the ocean. 

The thing I liked best was the cover— 
especially because I'm in the same fix as 
Mary, although I can’t keep my resolutions 
like that! Patricia McAndrews 


The Best Present 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND: My first copy 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL came yesterday. | 
can’t tell you how much I enjoyed it. Mother 
gave me a year’s subscription to it for 
Christmas and I’m sure it was my best 
present. 

As my favorite stories are about Revo- 
lutionary times, and up-to-the-minute girls 
with plenty of spunk, this issue went right 
to my heart with The Red Carreaus and 
The Weakest Link. 

The Household Rhymes are darling. Can't 
we have more of them, please? 

This copy of THE AMERICAN GiRL isn't 
going to stand idle long when I get through 
with it. I know at least three girls who are 
just itching to get their hands on it to 
read. Margaret Morris 
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Kathy of the 
Long Isle 


(Continued from page 23) 
stiffened. But it took more breath to sing 
and pull, too. They fell into dogged silence 
again, until young Norman suddenly started 
another strain, the mournful Song of the 


Sea-Gull of the Land-Under-Water, all | 


about the fine lads who lay at the sea’s 
bottom with weed and tangle in their hair. 
Young Norman wailed it in truly dismal 
Gaelic fashion. 

“Will you quit off from that, Norman 
mac Angus?” Kathy said sharply. “It's time 
we'll be eating, anyhow.” 









Mrs. Forbes had wrapped up a fine lunch | 


and refilled the Thermos. But as they ate, 
they had more leisure to note the increased 
size of the waves and the louder song of 
the wind. 

“I'm not liking the weather,” said Murdo. 

“You're not asked to like it,” said Kathy. 

They pulled in silence long hours after 
that. All their breath was needed for the 
work; it came in harsh gasps. Arms were 
stiff and strained to the snapping point. 
Kathy fe't that her lungs were scraped raw 


ard her back was beaten with iron rods. | 


Her feet were numb blocks; her fingers, 
clasped desperately around the oars, felt hot 
and swollen. 

“We're by Aignish, I’m thinking,” Murdo 
said. 

“Not so far,” Norman muttered. 

“Farther,” gasped Kathy resolutely. 

“We've need to be, and the dark coming,” 
young Norman commented. 

Dark was indeed coming, at little after 
three; and out of the dark the wind was 
rising, sharp-toothed and loud-voiced. Mur- 
do lengthened his stroke and looked over 
his shoulder. 

“Keep off,” he advised. 





UT in the darkness it was hard to tell | 


where that rocky shore lay. A more 
solid blackness there, a louder sound of 
waters, a dim whiteness of surf, half seen, 
half sensed. Suddenly young Norman cried 


out; and Murdo shouted, “We're right in! | 
Keep off, I tell you—keep off!” His voice | 


skirled away into the wind. 


Breakers were close ahead there; a loom- | 


ing, Ominous presence of rocks towered 
above. Somehow they got the boat's head 


around—pulled desperately, with bursting | 


breath and cracking muscles—felt a shud- 


der graze the boat's bottom—sensed a close | 


Passing pinnacle of rock. The boat strug- 
gled in white water, shivered, plunged, tore 
itself free. The immediate danger was past; 
the headland dropped astern. 

It was not Kathy who rowed, now, but 
a dogged, mechanical image, with face lash- 
ed raw by spray and wind, and arms that 
moved with the momentum of the boat. 


This went on through interminable hours of | 


dark wildness, with not even a light any- 
where on that invisible shore to spell their 


whereabouts. Norman and Murdo muttered | 


a word now and then. Sometimes Kathy 
heard a girl's voice cry out, “Steady does 
it—we're through the worst bit!” Surely it 
was not herself that spoke; there was not 
breath enough in her smarting lungs. Her 
lips were rough and cracked, and when she 
licked them, there was a saltness on them 
—spray, or blood. 

And then—there (Continued on page 44) 
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... crisp, tasty flakes 
of wheat and extra bran 


NO WONDER PEP is popular! A delicious combination of 
nourishment and flavor. Toasted wheat and bran . . . wonder- 
fully crisp flakes . . . mildly laxative . . . ready to enjoy with 
milk or cream. Add sliced fruit or honey if you wish, for 
wholesome variety. 


PEP is always delicious — at any meal. Every bowlful 
carries nourishment and quick energy into your body. Enjoy 
PEP for breakfast, lunch or supper. Always fresh and crisp 
in the red-and-green package. Protected by the heat-sealed 
WAXTITE bag — an exclusive Kellogg feature. 


WHAT'S IN THE PACKAGE? 


10 full ounces of crisp, tasty nourishment. Kellogg’s 
PEP is made of wheat. Rich in proteins, vitamin 
B and iron. Plus enough extra bran to be mildly 


OF BATTLE CREEK 

















STAR COLORTONE 
CROCHETAPE 
INGENUITY CONTEST 
—_ 


Help Your Troop 
Your Home 
Yourself 


By entering con- 
test you have the 
opportunity to 
make many attrac- 
tive articles for 
your home, for 
yourself and, at the 
same time, the pos- 
. sibility of winning 
CROCHETED HAT one of the following 
awards: 





$25.00 first prize, $10.00 second prize, 
$5.00 third prize for the most unique 
group of related articles made from Star 
Colortone Crochetape. For instance, Bath 
or Living Room set, Rugs, Chair Seat 
and Back Covers. Apparel—Hats, Bags, 
Belts, Capes. 


$15.00 first prize, $7.50 second prize for 
the most attractive and unique single 
article. This appeals to originality. 


CONTEST CLOSES MAY 31, 1934 


Tape crocheting is an innovation in 
handcraft and a recent Parisian fad. Our 
STAR COLORTONE CROCHETAPE 
makes the fad much more simple, easy and 
colorful. Automatic color changes make 
their own pattern. Articles can also be 
made on a_ sewing 
machine with the 
Singercraft 
guide. Submis- 
sion of pictures 
of articles only 
necessary to en- 
ter the contest. 
For further par- 
ticulars, apply at 
Booth #173 
Camp Directors 
Exhibition, Hotel 
Commodore, Feb- 
ruary 22nd, 23rd 
and 24th, 1934, 
or write to 





CROCHETED RUG 


J. SULLIVAN & SONS MFG. CO. 
10th & Allegheny Ave., Phitla., Pa. 














COVER CONTEST 
NEWS 


HE title selected from two hun- 

dred and fifty-four entries for the 
January issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Repent at 
The girl who submitted this 
title, Betty Jean Davies, lives in Mont- 
rose, Pennsylvania. Betty Jane will 
receive as her award a one year’s sub- 


was “Resolve in Haste, 


Leisure.” 


scription to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


If you think of a good title for this 
issue’s cover, send it to the Cover Con- 
test Editor, % THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. You don’t have to be a subscrib- 
er to enter the contest. Please print the 
title on one side of the paper and in- 
clude your name, address and age on 
the same sheet. All entries must be 
mailed not later than March fifteenth. 
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| Kathy of the Long Isle 


(Continued from page 43) 

was a light in the darkness. At first Kathy 
thought it might be a star, then whipped 
her senses awake to realize that no star 
shone, and to call out for Murdo to look. 
It was a long, long time before it seemed 
nearer, the tiny light. At first they dared 
not go too near. It might be a house lamp 
far ashore, with breakers and iron-toothed 
rocks between, to bring destruction to the 
boat. But little by little they realized that 
the light was too low to be in any house, 
even supposing there was a house that show- 
ed aught but a smoldering peat fire after 
dark. It was almost at sea level. Slowly, 
cautiously, .they steered for it, pausing to 
listen for breakers. And at last they made 
it out to be a lantern burning gustily on a 
jetty. A lantern set out to guide them—for 
it was the Garranish jetty. 

After that, the boat might have flown, or 
sunk, or rowed itself, for all Kathy knew. 
It was grating suddenly against the jetty, 
rising and falling violently on the heavy 
swell. People were holding it against the 
stone; Kathy’s hands were holding it, 
cracked and bleeding, but she did not feel 
them. Old John Macleod was there, and 
Old Murdo, and Angus Mhor, and Kenneth 
Ruich—old men, tottering in the wind. Mrs. 
| Mackenzie was there, a lock of hair whip- 
| ping across her face. 

Afterwards there was a dream of boiling- 
hot tea, and hot stone bottles against cold 
stone feet in a bed that lurched and fell 








all night on the face of a wild, dark sea. 

But the next morning Kathy, in her blue 
woolen dress, was in the shop—sorting out 
bountiful supplies with stiff, cracked hands. 
Her mother had given her a long kiss, and 
Murdo at the breakfast table had said more 
in praise than she liked to hear. He was a 
Mackenzie, and would do better to hold 
his tongue. 

Old John Macleod came into the shop 
and, because the sun shone today over the 
grimly piled snowdrifts, his old wife came 
too—with a shawl over her white mutch, 
and a dozen woolen petticoats kirtled around 
her. 

Sixpenny worth of meal and a few draw- 
ings of tea were what they wanted. They 
had missed the tea sadly. It was all that 
kept the blood going around in their old 
hearts, they said. 

“Plenty of tea, and meal, too,” Kathy 
answered, smiling crookedly with stiff lips. 
“We're glad to have it for you, and for 
everyone.” 

The old wife raised her hands and eyes 
with the prodigious sigh which is the only 
vent to Gaelic emotions. “O ha!” she 
breathed. 

John Macleod smiled in his square white 
beard, and planted his gnarled old fists on 
the counter. 

“A Mackenzie would not be failing us,” 
he said gravely. 

Kathy raised her chin. 
that,”’ she told him. 


“And I'm glad of 


| ' , ; 
| Making a Home in Manchuria 


(Continued from page 8) 
extended out of the doors, again reducing 
the house to a formidable object that denied 
me shelter. On top of this scaffolding the 
| workmen squatted, and little by little, square 
by square, ever so slowly, they papered with 
those tiny sheets of paper which, by virtue 
of many years on the shelf of a dingy shop, 
had yellowed to a fine old ivory. 

At last there came an evening when the 
| scaffolding which made the house bristle 
like a porcupine was taken down, and the 
| firelight played over rafters of roughly hewn 
logs, and walls that looked soft and benign 
as the walls of a home should. But there was 
still the dirt floor that made the place look 
like a hovel. 

“Cook,” I cried, “ 





| run quickly to the back 
| door of a matting shop, and tell them the 
foreigner wants a great many straw mats.” 
| He sighed. Wherefore the impatience of 
this barbarian? But he went, and presently 
came back with a great roll of mats. Soon 
there was not an inch of the brown dirt to 
| be seen; but the hungry winter still crept up 
| through the matting, grasping us in its chill- 
ing touch. Then I brought out our thick 
camel’s-hair rugs, whose soft, deep surfaces 
still held the colors of the desert over which 
the camels had traveled. The hungry winter 
was at last shut away; even the windows re- 
| fused it admittance, for the new panes of 
| paper we had put in that day were strong 
and tough. I wanted to work on, work until 
the final touch of home was there. But one 
look at my cook, and I knew that I had out- 
raged custom far enough; the packing-cases 
must wait. 

The next day, as soon as the shutters were 














down from the front of the shop, I hurried 
back to work. The sunlight was shining on 
the paper panes so that they glowed warm 
with welcome; the curving roof brooded 
over the house; and I found a small remnant 
of life left in my fire. 

Day in and day out, I worked over the 
home taking shape under my hand. Out of 
the packing-cases came our precious Amer- 
ican beds, couch and two easy chairs, one to 
place on each side of our hearth. I searched 
the city until I found some Chinese tea 
tables—not the lovely ones of polished black 
wood so easily found in cities like Peking 
within the Great Wall, but rough-hewn, 
sturdy ones, more in keeping with the fron- 
tier. The carpenter made me a long narrow 
table to stand at one end of the living room, 
to do duty for both library and dining 
table. Bit by bit, the warehouse took on 
comfort and coziness. 

The kitchen almost defied me. Its mud 
floor, its smoking braziers that gave off 
no heat to dispel the gnawing Manchurian 
cold, and our Chinese cook who went about 
in a coat and a foreign derby which gave 
him and the kitchen an imminent air of 
departure, seemed to have no connection 
with warm, sweet-smelling Western kitch- 
ens. But I finally achieved an oven, made out 
of twisted wire for the grate and a bent 
tin to cover it, which I could use over 
the brazier. This gave to the kitchen the 
sweet smell of baking bread and roasting 
fowl. But this small progress towards the 
kitchen of my dreams nearly brought calam- 
ity upon us. The cook threatened to leave! 
Through successive years, he had become 


used to a foreign stove, and now to accept 
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such an innovation as this! Custom was 
altogether too sacred—he could not change 
twice inside of a dozen years. 

“Stay for a few days,” i pleaded, “until 
the master returns.” The strategy worked! 
Like all his race, he was a fatalist and be- 
fore these days, which I begged of him, 
were ended, he had ceased to struggle 
against the inevitable. 

My home was finished. There it stood 
in the midst of that city of another civil- 
ization. In the shop in front, in every shop 
all up and down the streets of the town, men 
of another race leaned over the counters, 
warming their hands over the braziers. All 
day the abacus balls clicked, and every night 
sing-song voices chanted the day’s accounts, 
as the men piled up the shoes of silver 
and counted the last copper. Later, after 


Lucrezia Bort 


(Continued from page 16) 
summers, Lucrezia Borja attended a con- 
vent. There she studied the usual academic 
subjects, and in languages she must have 
won high marks. Musically she was making 
progress, in theory, and piano, and sing- 
ing. The nuns taught her sewing, too, and 
lace-making. It tempts the imagination to 
try to picture the girl she was then—slim, 
with long black braids, eager-eyed in either 
gay or serious moods; her sensitive fingers 
must have made lovely patterns themselves 
as they shuttled the threads into designs of 
lace. Still she hadn't focused on opera as 
a career. This is the way she would tell 
you about it. 

“After a while my family sent me to the 
Conservatoire. I worked more earnestly than 
ever at my piano and theory, besides the 
singing. Even then my ambition hadn't 
really taken shape. The reason for that was 
that I had never seen opera! There was 
no Opera repertoire company in Valencia, 
but sometimes traveling troupes would play 
a short engagement. Then, I was taken to 
hear two performances. From that instant 
I knew what I wanted to do! I implored my 
parents to let me study for opera—some- 
where outside the country—in Rome, where 
we weren't known, where there would be 
no criticism of my family.” 

Here she met a stumbling-block of preju- 
dice, but she got round it. Resourceful 
courage is the very watermark of her being. 
Her difficulty was a family matter, but help 
was found within the family, too. An uncle, 
of high rank in the Church, and attached 
to the Cathedral of Valencia, also had splen- 
did vocal gifts. So the Monsignor, whose 
voice was dedicated to God, championed the 
desire of his niece who wished to conse- 
crate hers to Art. He won over her a. 
She went to Rome to study. 

Within six months she was ready to make 
her début as ‘‘Michaela” in Carmen. She had 
no costume for the rdle, funds were low, 
and she could not afford to buy one. With 
a début just around the corner, lessons were 
important and those must be paid for. She 
couldn't starve herself and come on the 
Stage tottering with hunger. Again the 
courage of Lucrezia Borja (soon to be 
Bori) saved the day. Hers is the best kind 
of courage, imaginative and calmly intelli- 
gent. If she had made the costumes for 
those theatricals of her childhood, she rea- 
soned, and had since learned at the convent 
how to design and sew, why not make her 
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the curfew had rung, the manifold sounds 
were hushed into a deep stillness that only 
an Oriental city can know—a city that has 
no trains or clanging machinery. And 
there my home stood complete, with this 
mysterious other life pressing close around it. 

In the deep stillness, I started at the sud- 
den sound of the wooden bolts of the shop 
door grating in their sockets, and a shutter 
being taken down. There was a sound of 
steps in the court. My husband threw open 
the “wind doors” of this new strange home, 
and strode in. He, too, fell under the spell. 
“Why, it is not the warehouse at all!’’ he 
cried. 

He paused, and then walked to the fire- 
place, saluting his new hearth with the old 
Turkish salutation: “At your feet I lay my 
heart and my conscience.” 


costume now for the part of “Michaela”? 
No despair or flurry delayed her. 

“I still have that costume.” This she says 
with a far look in her eyes. “And I still 
wear it, too.” 

When the night of her début came, the 
unknown young soprano walked on the 
stage and sang. “My career had begun,” she 
modestly puts it. How favorably it had be- 
gun you only realize when you count up 
the short time between that event and her 
engagement at the Metropolitan. Within 
four years she had become a world-renowned 
artist. This is all the more to be wondered | 
at, after you learn from Miss Bori that be- 
fore her début in Rome nobody had given 
her lessons in acting, or in the use of make- 
up. Yet it isn’t so puzzling, after all. 








Vocally, and in musicianship, she was pre- 
pared for the test. Acting lessons weren't 
essential, because she had a true instinct for | 
the theater. And something more, some- 
thing possessed only by some little children 
and a few very great artists of the stage. | 
In their games, or their rdles, they are able | 
to live entirely in a world of make-believe. | 
The character taken on is the reality, the 
self is a shadow. Lucrezia Bori always is 
the person she plays, peasant or duchess. 


| GOES without saying that an artist 
so free of vanity and self-interest would | 
feel kindly toward girls who aspire to do | 
things in music. But Miss Bori is not sym- | 
pathetic at all to the type of student to 
whom music means only the hope of a 
career. She finds it a great pity that so few 
students pursue music for its own beauty’s 
sake, enjoying it as they would poetry, even 
though they have no thought of being poets. 
“Cherish it,” she advises you, “for its 
value to your mind and your emotions. Let | 
your careers wait.’ 
Wait, she means, until you have proved | 
your fitness by hard work and the quality | 
of your gifts. If you hope to sing profes- | 
sionally, even talent and toil aren't enough. 
Pianos and violins come ready-made, but 
to sing greatly you must have in your throat | 
an instrument to express the art you would 
cultivate. Does it sound stern? Then re- | 


member that such an artist as Lucrezia Bori |- 


is most stern toward herself. 

In her time on the stage, many emer- | 
gencies have come up to test that steel-cool 
control of nerves which is the public per- 
former's armor against disaster. Once when the 
Metropolitan was (Continued on page 46) 
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F used tofit- 
then Saly washed it 


THE WRONG WAY 


BUT GENTLE LUX 
COULD HAVE SAVED 
IT SO EASILY 


It was such a gay sweater—Sally 
loved it. The salesgirl told her Lux 
would keep it like new for ages. 
Sally thought just any soap 
would do. But horrors! How her 
sweater streaked and shrank! 
Sally never uses anything but 
Lux now. She won’t risk rubbing 
sweaters with cake soap or using 
soaps containing harmful alkali: 


Before washing sweaters, she meas- 
ures them carefully; squeezes lukewarm 
Lux suds through; rinses well, then eases 
back to the measurements and dries them 
flat. They come out like new! 

Sally uses Lux for underthings, of 
course, and for blouses and washable 
silks, too. It’s so safe! And my, how 
Lux cuts down her stocking runs! 


¥ 





Anything safe in water 
is safe in LUX 
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FIRST AID 
FOR BURNS 






FIREMEN know that Unguentine 
stops the agonizing pain, helps 
heal without an ugly scar. 

Use it for burns, scalds, cuts, scrapes, 
scratches, insect bites and skin infec- 
tions. It’s the in hi 
ointment form! Doctors, scout- masters, 
troop leaders, first-aid workers every- 
where, say nguentine is the first 
thought in first aid. 

Ask your druggist for the big red- 
and-yellow tube or economical one- 
pound tins. 


Free First-Aid Book and Seenite 
Write for a copy of our handy first-aid 
book, “What To Do’”’ and sample of 
Unguentine. The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Box A-3, Norwich, N. 
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for amateurs or professionals 


Mostly mate including farces, 
in one, two 
and three om with large or small 
casts. Easily staged. Many have re- 
ceived prizesin national contests. 
Write today for free catalogue. It 
clearly and accurately describes 





{ The Penn Publishing Company 


} 

| 8 

| over 500 plays. 
| 

| 


|| NEW SECRET LANGUAGE 


| “‘Evon pen nerl fes Mang’’. 


_' ZENDA, Dept. 


925 Filbert St. Philadelphia 











PLAYS 


for GIRLS and WOMEN 


No type of play is so much in demand and so hard 
to secure as those with a cast of all women and girls. 
We are sure that this selected list of really worthwhile 
material will not only fill a long-felt want, but will 
prove highly successful among Girl Scout organizations, 
church societies, schools and colleges. 


Send for Free Booklet 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Never anything before like it 


MYSTIC ZEND 


Short as English—Sounds Foreign, 
yet may be learned in a week. 


Revised 1934 Text Book mailed for 2 Dimes. 





C, Burbank, Calif. 











CHEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY:+++++ + CAPE COD. 
4 An eight weeks’ adventure—each day a 





surprise. Sailing—crew suppers on the 
beach—riding—a Coast Guard drill— 
Topsy Turvy day—swimming—crafts 
dramatics. Girl Scouts, win your 

\ Sailor’s badge. Other badges, too. 


a 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Forty girls. 21st Season, Four 
crews :—ages 11 to 18. Mid- 
shipmites :—ages 7 to 10. Tui- 
tion reduced to $325. No “‘ex- 
tras”. Address :—Lucile Rog- 
ers, 210 East 68th St., 
New York City. Bonnie 
Dune for boys at South 

=~ Dennis, affiliated. 









/ 



















nformation 


FREE catalogs and expert advice on 
ALL Boys’ or Girls’ camps in U.S. 
(also Schools). Relative standing from 
official inspections. State Chartered In- 
formation Bureau. No fees. Address:— 







AMERICAN CAMPS 
ASSOCIATION 
1212-A Times Building, 

. New York City, or 
921 Field Annex, 








CAMP 
SWASTIKA 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 
Popular riding camp. Mt. Monadnock region. All 
sports. Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. $175 season. 
Reduced fee for part time work. $100 for girls over 16 
yrs. in Councilor Training Course. ‘‘A’’ rating by 


N. H. Board of Health. 
MRS. E. E. HODGDON (former Girl Scout Capt.) 81 
Garfield St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Porter 5786-W. 














1 will write your name on one 
dozen CARDS like this sa Lg Kia nt 
for 10 cents. The finest writing neo a= 
youeversaw. I willsend FREE 
—— Agents Big Outfit with every ai Agents Wanted 

W.C. KNECHTEL, Box 176-G, —_ Harrisville, Penna. 











// PLAY THE 
pa PIANO. ONCE 


(aide WITHOUT READING NOTES 











yom You can play real tunes—At Once. 
With this new, surprising method o 
Playing the piano you can tap out entire 
songs five minutes after you sit down at 
the piano—even if you've Never touched a 
key before. No long tedious practice. No 
drills, This is Net a school, Not a course. 
Nothing to learn. Send only 25¢ in coin 
and we'll send you Piano-Fun showing you how to imme- 
diately play 12 songs. Lots of fun! Amazingly simple! Girl 
and boy agents wanted. Liberal cash commissions and 
prizes. Be the first in your town to have Piano-Fun. Send 
only 25c in coin to- a « a copy of Series 1. 
FEDERAL FUN CO. 
440 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


ONLY 


sh 


NOTHING MORE 
TO Pay 













SCHOOL RINGS & PINS 


only $1.50 in quantities of 12 or 
more. Also made in one-fifth 10 K. 
Gold. Send for FREE catalog show- 
ing the latest designs in rings and 
pins at factory prices. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 42 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 





After Active Sports 


Cutieura Taleum 
Soothes and cools the skin. Ideal asa 


finishing touch to the toilet. 


Price 25c. Sunte free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 25K, Malden, Mass. 
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Lucrezia Bori 


(Continued from page 45) 
to give Pagliacci out of town somewhere, 
Miss Bori’s costumes for ‘“Nedda” failed 
to arrive, as she only discovered after she 
reached the theater. Within a short while 
the curtain would be rung up. Even a Lu- 
crezia Bori couldn’t give an audience the 
illusion of ‘““Nedda,” wearing her own smart 
street clothes! Did panic shake her? Not 
at all. She borrowed from among the chorus 
costumes two shawls, whipping them about 
her hips and waist into the semblance of 
a skirt and bodice. The rest of Nedda’s dress 

she contrived from a pair of aprons. 
The invention of a costume is, after all, 


|a simple feat compared to that of learning 
}a rdle in forty-eight hours. Yet this was 
| already a biographical fact before Miss Bori 


had sung her way to New York, and it 


| happened in Buenos Aires. In the midst of 


| attendant with gifts at her cradle, 


| 


| 


| tain calls to shouts of “Brava, Bori!” 


| who 


an opera season there years ago, Toscanini 
got rheumatism in his conducting arm—or, 
anyway, in the arm that moves the baton. 
Then a second calamity struck the com- 
pany. The soprano importantly cast in 
Boito’s opera, Mephistopheles, found her- 
self unable to sing a note, only two days 
before the scheduled performance. Miss Bori 
had never even seen the opera from an 
audience. At six that evening she began to 
learn the part, Toscanini drilling her and 
paying no attention to his stabs of pain. The 
rehearsal lasted until dawn. Two evenings 
later the new ‘Marguerite’ sang—tri 
umphantly, of course. 


APPY endings seem to belong to the 
stories about Miss Bori. The fairies, 
lav- 
ishly bestowed upon her a voice, talent, 
beauty, and a personality like a gem cut 
with many surfaces of bright reflection. 

“I know three Boris,’ she says of her- 


| self. 


“Three of you, Miss Bori?” I wondered. 

The first, to her way of thinking, is rather 
an unreal person, “supposedly glamorous,” 
the prima donna you see through your 
opera glasses after the act, taking her cur- 
She 
likes better to talk about the second self 
“is not such a nuisance to me.” This 
Bori goes to the theater and to the movies, 
and loves good things to eat. Sometimes 
she finds it hard to be fair to both of them, 
for the first Bori, for her trim figure’s sake, 
must follow a moderate diet. The off-stage 
Bori is an accomplished sportswoman too, 
though she protests, “I play golf terribly.” 
Maybe. But I know she rides and swims 
and plays tennis with the same attention to 
excellent form that distinguishes her sing- 


| ing. In indoor seasons, she takes calisthenics. 


This handsome Sterling Silver Ring | 


To the third Miss Bori, the one she calls 
“the working-woman,” I had to say good- 
by. A call boy had knocked a second time. 


| The rehearsal must go on. I watched the 


First Lady of the Opera out of sight. In 


| her leaf-green dress, she disappeared with 
the lightness of a blown leaf through cav- 
'ernous wings in the direction of the stage. 


Okay! 


“Why aren't you at school?” the box- 
office man asked a boy who was about to 


| purchase a seat at a “movie.” 


“It’s all right,” said the youngster. “I've 


| got the measles.”—Sent by Etva OWEN, 


Corry, Penn. 
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Lrxodh and (row Scoop 








Tact ee 


A man seated 
himself at a table in 
asmart restaurant in 
a large city. He tied 


his napkin around Traveled — = 
his neck. The man- ATHER: you 
ager, scandalized ° would take care of 
called a waiter and |} ° ~~) your things you 
said, “Try to make _ |! O% \* wouldn't have to 
him understand as . J x md ~ ye 
tactfully as possible LS [ ent by JANET MCc- 


that that’s not done.” 

The waiter 
thought a moment. 
Then he leaned so- 
licitously over the 
man’s shoulder. “A 
shave or a hair cut, 
sir?” he asked.— 
Sent by Maryory 
McFappDEN, Halls 


Summit, Kansas. 


days?” 


other. 


One Answer 





The kindergarten a 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Said one goldfish to 
“Where are you going on your holi- | 


“I really don’t know,” 
“I have already been around the 
globe.”"—Sent by 
Providence, Rhode Island. 





| Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- | 
| niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 

girl whose joke is published in this space. | gently.—Sent by 


Careless 


JOHN (coming in 
late from school): 


ham, Massachusetts. 


the other: 


Too Much to 
replied the Expect 


“Tell me that you 
think only of me,” 


IRENE BEAMAN, 


“Now and then I 
have to think of the 
furnace, my dear,” 
explained the groom 


VIRGINIA HOGUE, 








teacher was telling 
her class about the canary bird. 

“Can any little boy tell me what a canary 
can do that I can’t?” she asked. 

A hand went up. 

“All right, Marvin.” 

“He can take a bath in a saucer and you 
can't.” —Sent by FLORENCE BuNSE, Helena, 
Missouri. 


Unreasonable 


A landlord wrote to one of his tenants 
who was a lawyer: “I regret to inform you 
that my rent is much overdue. Will you 
kindly forward me a check?” 

Back went the following reply: “I see 
no reason on earth why I should pay your 
rent. I can’t even pay my own.”—Sent 6) 
Sy_via SCHUMER, New York, New York. 


Grandma’s Arithmetic 





“Grandma, can you help me with this 
example ?”’ 

“I could, dear, but I don’t think it would 
be right.” 

No, I don’t suppose it would, but please 
try it and see.” —Sent by QUEENIE ULLMAN, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Beaver, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Service 


DeNtTisT: Will you take gas? 

ABSENT-MINDED Motorist: Yes, and 
you'd better look at the oil, too.—Sent by 
NorMA SIEGEL, Los Angeles, California. 


Just Too Bad! 





A contest was going on among the pas- 
sengers on the steamer. They were trying 
to see who could make the worst face. 


“Stop,” said the judge. “Mrs. Crowley | 
wins.” 
“But I wasn’t playing,” said Mrs. 


Crowley.—Sent by HELEN Sommers, Hud- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Wasting G. asoline 


When Herbert, aged four, heard his aunt's 
cat purring loudly, he was disturbed. 
“Auntie, come quick!” he cried. 
cat has gone to sleep and left his engine 
running!”"—Sent by Dorotuy Bos, Hol- 

land, Michigan. 


“This | 


I had to stay because | 
I couldn’t find the | 


KINLEY, Framing- | { 


murmured the bride. | 





attached with thread or Cash’s NO-SO Cement. Order 
| from your dealer or us. 





Are you the 
MRS. today? 


V 


WHEN you tuck up your sleeves and 
run the house for Mother—here’s a 
hint. Whether you’re washing dishes, 
rubbing down woodwork, cleaning 
up the bathroom, or washing out 
little odds and ends—Fels-Naptha 
Soap will make the job easier. 
Fels-Naptha, you see, brings you 
extra help—good golden soap and 
plenty of naptha. Remember, too— 
extra help means easier wash- 

days for Mother. Tell her to Ww 


change to... 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE 
CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 






















Be able to identity your wearables 
positively! Mark them with CASH’'S 
NAMES, woven to your individual order. Recom- 
mended by schools—used for generations. Quickly 






TRIAL OFFER: Send 16¢ for 1 down of your 
own firet name and py ee oot. of NO-SO Cement, 


itnut St., So. Norwalk, 
2 CASH’S fice 8 
‘CASHS} 3 doz.$i50 6 doz.$2. NO-SO0} esF 
NAMES) 9 22 i2 3. Cement J « 
















You don’t have to envy 
the girls who paddle ca- 
noes. Have one of your 
own! Old Town Canoes 
are not expensive. And they last for 
years of use. No expensive up-keep costs. 
Old Towns are line-for-line twins of In- 
dian birch-barks. They’re light and fast. 
Easy to handle. Built of strong cedar, 
covered with tough, seamless canvas. 

You'll enjoy seeing all the models 
and prices in the free catalog. Write 
for your copy. There are paddling and 
sailing canoes. Sponsons. Square-sterns. 
Also many outboard boats, including 
big, fast, seaworthy craft for family 
use. Write now! Old Town Canoe Co., 
523 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 











DENISON’S Juvenile Songs, Musical Readings, 


LAY 


oan qussies. Denison's plays 
minstrel material. ree 
623 S&S.’ 














WASHINGTON STAMP! 
of Poland, also Scarce Costa Rica 


ing U. 
nam, t and midget 
stamp, ete.—all for only 5¢ with lists and 
veg ~ a ON! NTAL STAMP 


U. S. $10.00, $5.00, $4.00, 


$2.00 and $1.00 stamps, also scarce U. S. World's Fair im- 

perforate issue, and packet Manchukuo, Oltre Giuba, Lem- 

nos, etc.—all for only 5e with bargain approvals and lists. 
Seminole Stamp Co., Pimlico-A, Baltimore, Md. 


bia 3 
























Lithuania a —— 


(ag illuetrated). also “4 } Fonveneihs. 
talian 


Grenada, Bosnia- 7 enews gouna, Aenys, oe 8. 
revenue. etc. —o in only Se with bargain 
a awe and | 

tar Co.. es 365-G, Evanston, Ill 


TRIANGLE STAMP 


and 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga- 
bon, and other interesting countries, 
free to applicants for approvals beginning at % cent. 
DOMINION STAMP CO. Dept. A, Clarendon, Va. 


DIFFERENT UNITED STATES 
ay a includes 15 commemoratives, 
Air Mail, ete., to approval pgp 


Only 10c ‘while they last. Write today! 
THE STAMP SHOP, 815 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


1863 LOMBARDY-VENETIA! 
This searce stamp included in our splendid packet of stamps 
from MA N DER, AFGHANISTAN, COREA, 
SURINAM, ALLENSTEIN, genuine BADEN, and a $5 
UNITED STATES—all these ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
approval applicants enclosing 3e for postage! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VIKING STAMP CO., Sheepshead Bay Sta., 
U. S. BYRD IMPERFORATE 


FREE South Pole Stamp (Scarcer than regular 


Byrd issue), also three different U. S. $1.00 stamps, (in- 
cluding Lincoln Memorial, Postage due, etc. )—all given to 
those sending 3c postage. Fine approvals and lists included. 
Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 




















gy ZANZIBAR PACKET! 
stamps from Zanzibar, 
4 Victoria, Somaliland, 
States, South Americans. 


FREE Queer freakish 
Sudan, Algeria, Nigeria, 
British Colonials, Malay 
ion’t delay! Don't 
wait! This whopping packet free for 5c postage. 
= GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Canada 









or Foreign 
More Barrels of Stamps U. S. White they tact 
$1.00 per Ib. (about 4000 to Ib.). Sample % Ib. 25c. 
Approvals sent to Buyers. Plenty U. S. from le up. 


Hinges 10c for 1000; 25c for 3000. Coin premium list 15c. 
B. Elmer, Dept. A.G., 192a Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
STAMP COLLECTION 


FREE Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 


Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 





ete.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, etc. All free 
to approval applicants, 2c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. Scotts 1934 cat. and_premium, $2.25! 
Tatham Stamp Co. (G-3) W. Springfield, Mass. 





M ° STAMPS—RARE. 10c @ 
Brazil Revolutionary *, approval, applicants: ® 
Victor Stamps, 1824-G Greenfield, W. Los Angeles, Calif. 


FREE! TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLES 


Cat. val. 35c¢, to applicants for my low-priced approvals. 
H. M. NEWTON, 63 Lamb Ave., TORONTO, CANADA 
A 


20 BEAUTIFUL SCENES Seeing Tour for 5 


cents. Approvals sent. DR. HAROLD FITCH, BUSHNELL, ILL. 








Philatelic Sight 








Variety Packets: 
100 diff. 15 countries 


15e; 
50c. Cash with order. 


50 diff. 7 countries 25c; 
R. M. 


Stamp Co., P. 0. Box 112, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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BUYS A DANDY | 
CLUB PIN/ 


len Snead » Se $ ctlen, Any 3 
Price $3.50. In Silver or Gold 
Sango 30 en “each oe va hegre eager oy makers. 


Bastian Jansnan 0a08 CO, Ag 






“35 ate a ee wy. D 





FREE 

















Notice to New Subscribers ‘When you send 
in your subscription to The American Girl, be 
sure to send in your name and full address 
with it so the magazine will quickly reach you. 
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When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


OF tremendous importance to all stamp 
collectors was the National Stamp Ex- 
hibition held in New York from February 
tenth to eighteenth. In connection with the 
show, the Post Office Department issued a 
special imperforated and ungummed sheet 
of six Byrd Little America stamps. Only 
on two very rare occasions during the past 
has the Department issued a similar sheet. 
When the last International Stamp Exhibi- 
tion was held in New York 
in 1926, a miniature sheet 
of the Battle of White 
Plains stamp was printed. 
Last summer in honor of 
the American Philatelic So- 
ciety convention at Chi- 
cago, the Department issued 
miniature sheets of twenty- 
five of the Century of 
Progress one-cent and three- 
cent stamps. 

The small sheets of Byrd 
Little America stamps were 
printed at the National 
Stamp Exhibition by em- 
ployees of the Bureau of 


bru - 
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7 “7 
LeGaine 
Soccer Ay 
arr 


will be printed and the values will run 
from one millieme to one pound. 

A very crude looking label was issued 
as a Christmas Seal for the British Forces 
in Egypt. It is of three millieme denomina- 
tion and is brown violet in color. 

In order to commemorate the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the City of Cartagena, 
four stamps of the current very brilliant 
pictorials have been surcharged ‘1533— 
Cartagena—1933” and have 
also been revalued. The 
stamps were placed on sale 
during the week of Janu- 
ary first to seventh. The 
values are ten centavos on 
fifty centavos brown and 
dark green, fifteen centavos 
on eighty centavos brown 
and bright green, twenty 
centavos on one peso bister 
and blue, and thirty centa- 
vos on two peso sepia and 
brick red. Twenty thou- 
sand copies of the one peso 
value were surcharged, and 
only ten thousand of the 





Usloloa= bias 









Engraving and Printing, 
the issue marks the smallest com- 
issued in this country. On the four borders 
around the stamps is an inscription which 
reads: “Printed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
under authority of James A. Farley, Post- 
master General, New York, New York, 
February 10-18, 1934—In compliment to 
the National Stamp Exhibition of 1934.” 

The stamps are blue in color and because 
of the special issue cannot be obtained at 
any post office in the country. If you would 
like to have one of these unusual sheets of 
stamps for your collection, send a stamped, 
addressed envelope to the Editor of this 
column and he will tell you where they may 
be obtained. 

For the meeting of the International Avia- 
tion Congress—held this year at Cairo— 
Egypt gives us a special series of five 
stamps. The designs which we illustrate 
for you are attractive, picturing, as they do, 
different types of air transportation. On the 
five milliemes brown and the ten milliemes 
violet, we see one of the Imperial Airways 
liners in flight over the River Nile. The 
twenty milliemes bright blue pictures one 
of the finest views of the Graf Zeppelin ever 
printed on a postage stamp. Only fifty thou- 
sand sets of this special issue were printed. 

Egypt's Postal Union Congress series—to 
be issued later in the year—will comprise 
fourteen values, all bearing the portrait of 
Ismail Pasha who founded the Egyptian 
postal service. Only seventeen thousand sets 


other three values. 

An entire new series comes from the 
West Indian Republic of Haiti. The postage 
series which comprises seven values makes 
a very attractive set. On the three centimes 
red orange, we see a full face portrait of 
President Vincent; the Port au Prince Aque- 
duct is shown on the five centimes green. 
On the ten centimes carmine, we see Fort 
National; and a view of the Sans Souci is 
to be found on the twenty-five centimes 
ultramarine. The fifty centimes brown pic- 
tures the dome of Christopher Chapel in 
Milot, and the 62.50 centimes olive presents 
a view of the Vallieres embankments. Two 
air mail values are included in the new 
series. The values are fifty centimes red 
brown, and one gourde blue. 

In Russia a series of five mourning stamps 
to commemorate the shooting of twenty-six 
communists in Baku in 1918 has been issued 
by the U.S.S.R. Post Office Department. 
The four kopecks brown and the five kopeck: 
dark gray are upright portrait stamps with 
the pictures of Schaumian and Dshaparidse 
respectively. The twenty opecks purple, 
thirty-five kopecks deep ultramarine, and 
forty kopecks dark carmine red are hori- 
zontal oblongs. Upon the twenty kopecks is 
represented the line-up of the men with the 
muzzles of the leveled guns. The tomb of 
the twenty-six commissars appears upon the 
thirty-five kopecks, while upon the forty 
kopecks a worker, a peasant and a soldier in- 
cline three flags in their honor. The designs 
are modernistic, and the stamps are on 
unwatermarked paper and without gum. 
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WHOS WHO 
IN THIS ISSUE 


ALICE TISDALE 
HOBART, author of 
Oil for the Lamps of 
China, was born in 
Lockport, New York, 
educated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 
married in Tientsin. 


Her real desire to 
write came after her 
marriage, when she 





went with her hus- 
band to live in Man- 
churia. It grew out of an intense conscious- 
ness of the strange and new environment 
there and her need to express it; also out 
of the loneliness of her life, for her husband 
was away a great deal, and she often spent 
days seeing no one but the Chinese. 

Mrs, Hobart’s sixteen years of experiences 
in China have been unusually varied. She 
has lived with different groups of both 
Chinese and ‘“foreigners’—the Chinese 
peasant, merchant and scholar, the foreign 
missionary and trader. She knows personally 
and intimately both the country and the 
people of the north and the south, having 
spent the major portion of her time in the 
foreign business communities of the interior. 
She was living in the capital city of Hunan, 
Changsha, when the Nationalists took it. 
Soon after, she moved to Nanking and was 
there when the Nationalists took that city, 
and made it the new national capital, 

In 1926 the Hobarts returned to Amer- 
ica and, two years later, Mrs. Hobart began 
work on a novel portraying the West's dif- 
ficult penetration into the East, The result 
was Oil for the Lamps of China, her fifth 
book. Its predecessors were Pioneering 


Where the World Is Old, By the City of 
Walls of 


the Long Sand, Within the 
Nanking, and Pidgin Carga, 


CYRUS LEROY 
BALDRIDGE writes: 
“When I was ten, my 
mother sent me to an 
art school in Chicago 
which I attended after 
grammar school in the 
afternoons. Although 
I had always tried to 
draw pictures, this, no 
doubt, made me a con- 
firmed artist for life. 2 
The school was run by rhe artist poses beside 
Frank Holme. He was an ancient Chinese emperor 
a newspaper artist of the age before the 
general use of the camera and _ half-tone 
engraving for newspaper work. In 1900 
a newspaper, instead of sending a pho- 
tographer to a fire, a murder trial, or the 
arrival of an ocean liner, would assign an 
artist who drew the scene on the spot. 
This required speed, accuracy, directness of 
style, clean-line drawing without vague- 
ness or ‘faking.’ This skill Frank Holme 
had, and he tried to teach it to us. I have 
attempted to follow his advice concerning 
sketching in my work in China and other 
countries, and in the war.” 

Mr, Baldridge's experiences constitute an 
amazing Odyssey. In 1911, he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago; in 
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1912, he was in charge of boys’ work at the | 
University of Chicago Settlement House; in 

1913, he was a cow-puncher in Texas; 
in 1914, as a newspaper artist, he spent 


march through Belgium; in 1916, he was 
a stable sergeant, First Illinois Cavalry, 
Mexican Border patrol; in 1917, he was a 
volunteer in the French army; in 1918, he 
was in the A. E. F. as a private in the 
Infantry, also as cartoonist on the official | 
army newspaper, The Stars and Stripes; in | 
1919, he was in China, sketching; in 1922, 
he was in Europe; in 1924 and 1925, he 
was in China and Japan; in 1926, he was 
illustrating Turn to the East by Caroline 
Singer, his wife; in 1927 and 1928, he 
was in Africa making sketches for Caroline 
Singer's book, White Africans and Black: 
and in 1930 and 1931, he was in Persia. He 
is now president of The Artists’ Guild, 
New York; and also president of the newly 
organized “National Association of Com- 
mercial Arts.” 

Mr. Baldridge says: ‘After several years’ 
war experience, it may interest your readers 
that I am now entirely of the opinion that 
there can be no ‘good’ war, and that war 
can only lead to more and more complicated 
misunderstandings, Either the new genera- 
tion refuses to join future organized mur- 
ders, or civilization ends. War settles no 
problems; it makes more difficult ones.” 


| 
three months with the German army on | A 


JANET RAMSAY, 
who gives us the 
article on Lucrezia 
Bori, is a musician 
as well as a writer. 
After studying piano 
abroad, she came to 
New York and be- 
came a member of 
the faculty of the 
David Mannes Mu- 
sic School. For sev- 
eral years she devot- 
ed her entire time to 
music, Then, following an urge to try her 
pen at fiction, she began a novel with a | 
musical background, High Road, which was 
finished and accepted for publication before 
even her family or closest friends learned 
of the experiment. Since then she has pub- 
lished a second novel, The Bright Thresh- 
old, also short stories, critical articles, and 
poems in various magazines. 








FLORENCE PAGE JAQUES writes: “I've 
lived in New York City for the last ten 
years, though I was born and grew up in 
Decatur, Illinois. In 1927 I was married to 
Francis Lee Jaques, an artist who specializes 
in bird paintings, and who is connected with 
the American Museum of Natural History. | 
He is often sent on expeditions to get | 
sketches and material for the bird habitat 
groups of the museum, and sometimes I 
go along, and sometimes I don't. In 1928, 
my husband went on an Arctic expedition, 
and I went to Alaska to meet him. In 1932, 
we were sent to England to get an English 
bird group—a most delightful experience. 
We have traveled in France and the tropics 
and extensively through the United States 
and Canada. 

"IT have been writing for the last twelve 
years, poetry first, and grown-up stories. 
Then stories for Youth's Companion and 
Portal, and then many nursery tales for 
Child Life, John Martin's, and Playmate.” \ 
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or your local drug store. 


Replace All Used Items With 
Red Cross Products 





FOR EVERY 
WELL EQUIPPED SCOUT 


The official Johnson & Johnson 
First Aid Kit is just as essential 
a part of your Scout equipment 
as any other pieces of clothing. 

You cannot anticipate an ac- 
cident, so be prepared. Get your 
official Johnson & Johnson 
First Aid Kit today—approved 
by your National Council—on 
sale at National Headquarters 














) new srunswick, nu. cHicaco, nt. 


OFFICIAL 
FIRST AID KITS 
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Famous LEADER 





UEEN Elizabeth, 
who ruled England 
from 1558 to 1603, 
carved a deep niche 
in history as a great 
ruler and leader. * Dur- 
ing her reign, England 
proved its supremacy 
on sea as well as land. 
* To Elizabeth may 
be attributed the be- 
- ginning of the true 


greatness of England. | 








BAGH and every Pro- 

ficiency Badge you 
win attests your quali- 
fications as a leader. 
* And as you earn 
your honors, signify 
them in the most tell- 
ing way--with a Lion 
Bros. Co. perfectly 
embroidered emblem. 
Sold only through 
Girl Scout Head- 
quarters, New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INc. 


Werld's Largest Emblem Meovfecturers 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND . 4 


















DURING 


EVERY WEEK 


A Complete Uniform 





Sanforized cloth $4.50 
Thrift cloth . $3.00 

Neckerchief .50 30 
Belt 50 30 
Hat 1.35 1.15 
Total $5.15 $6.65 


we 
OFFICIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


For Hiking and Camping, Handicraft and Nature Lore 


NEW ITEMS IN 
THE SPRING CATALOG 
A FOUNTAIN PEN AND PENCIL 


SET of mottled green and bronzine 
is made and guaranteed by Wahl. 
The metal trefoil, bands and clip 
are gold filled and the pen point is 
14 karat gold. The barrel of the 
pencil contains an extra supply of 
leads. Each set is attractively boxed. 


M 761 _ Pen and pencil set $2.00 
M 762 Pen only 1.25 
M 763 Pencil only 1.00 


A NEW BLANKET FOR GIRL 
SCOUTS attractive enough to be 
used in the bedroom at home and 
serviceable enough for camping 
trips and overnight hikes has a year 
‘round appeal. The blanket is dark 
green with the trefoil in full detail 
woven in yellow in the center. The 
ends are overcast with yellow. It is 
85% wool, 66” x 80” and weighs 
334 pounds. 

P 212 $4.75 


HALOS, as worn by Alice in Alice 
in Wonderland, are popular with 
girls of all ages and sizes. In pastel 
shades for dress, in brilliant colors 
for camp and sport or in subdued 


black, brown or navy blue, there is 
a halo for every occasion. Packed 
individually in a cellophane enve- 
lope. 

F 672 $.10 


A TRANSPARENT RAINCOAT of 
impregnated China silk in a lovely 
moss green shade is just the thing 
for sports, shopping or school. It 
folds up like a handkerchief and fits 
into a pocket of the same material 
but 514 inches square. A hood is 
attached and sleeves are made like 
capes so as to protect the purse, 


school books or bundles. Sizes 
small, medium or large. 

J 161 $6.75 
THE PONCHO of impregnated 


China silk is yellow in color and 
weighs but 914 ounces. As on all 
other ponchos carried by National 
Headquarters snaps are furnished 
along the ends so that two may be 
used to make an overnight tent. An 
additional snap on the circular col- 
lar closes the neck opening when 
the poncho is used as a ground cloth 
or tent. When not in use it is kept in 
a small case of self material which 
fits into the pocket of the uniform. 
Although this poncho will give good 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


service, care should be taken not to 
catch it on sharp edges or snags. 


P192 96” x 51” $7.50 
A PONCHO of specially prepared 


natural colored silk pongee, both 
waterproof and rainproof is some- 
what sturdier than the transpar- 
ent poncho but a little heavier in 
weight. It is 90” x 64” and weighs 
25 ounces. A case of the same ma- 
terial may be purchased separately. 
P 193 Poncho only $8.50 
P194 Case only Py f 


THE BATH TOWEL SET includes 
a 12 inch square face cloth as well 
as a heavy Turkish towel, 18” x 34”. 
Both are white bordered with bands 
of green. The towel has a 5” trefoil 
in two shades of green on one end. 


M 503 $.50 
SHEPHERDS’ PIPES are fun to 


make and simple to play. Take them 
along on hikes, use them at Scout’s 
Own and at campfire time. A 12 or 
18 inch length of bamboo, a cork | 
inch in diameter and a book of in- 
structions are all that are needed. 
The booklet “Making and Playing 
Shepherds’ Pipes” contains not only 
construction notes and drawings 








GIRL SCOUT 


WEEK AND 


WEAR THE GIRL SCOUT UNIFORM 


YOUR GIRL SCOUT UNIFORM 
has been planned for style, comfort 
and service. Its tailored well-made 
appearance and attractive gray- 
green color permit it to be worn on 
all occasions—for social affairs. 
school or active sports. Box pleats 
in the back and on both sides give 
freedom for action, and the sturdy, 
sanforized material will stand up 
under long and constant use. 


$4.50 


A THRIFT UNIFORM, made just 
like the better grade dress, will give 
good service too. As this special 
material is not sanforized it is wise 
to order a size sufficiently large to 
allow for shrinkage. Many mothers 
find it economical to buy this uni- 
form for hikes and other “rough 
duty” occasions, saving the uniform 
of sanforized material for dress and 
school wear. The A 141 hat is worn 
with this dress. 


A 108 


$3.00 


THE LEADER’S UNIFORM is a 
double-breasted one-piece coat dress 
well tailored and finely finished. A 
removable white piqué facing is 
used around the neck line, follow- 
ing the revers to just above the waist 
line. Belt and bronze lapel pins 
must be purchased separately. The 
wool uniform is pre-shrunk and the 


one of cotton is of the sanforized 


material. 
C101 = = Sanforized cotton $ 6.25 
C102 Wool covert cloth 22.50 


wt 


RD 


THE YEAR 
AROUND 


but a list of the materials and tools re- 
quired and instructions for playing. 
Notes for carols, rounds and country airs 
particularly suitable for the pipe are 
included. 


Z 383 Instruction book only $.40 
U186 Bamboo, 12” length .07 
U187 Bamboo, 18” length ............. .10 
U188 Cork, 1” diam. .03 


A LAMP SHADE made by yourself for 
your own room! Parchment paper cut to 
shape and printed with any one of three 
Girl Scout designs, wire rim, fasteners 
and passe-partout are included in each 
project. The designs are printed in black 
and red silhouette on the cream parch- 
ment paper. 


U191 Camp activities $.50 
U 192 Indoor activities ; 50 
193 Outdoor activities 50 


\ LANTERN which can be attached to 
the belt or coat button is mighty handy 
for night hiking, or, hung from a nail, 
for the tent or cabin. Finished in green 
enamel and stamped with the trefoil in 
gold. Corners are rounded, clip and han- 
dle are nickel-plated, and the crystal is 
cushioned to prevent breakage. Com- 


ws OB: 





plete with batteries. 


M 421 x 
M 406 Additional batteries (2 cells) 


1.25 
.20 





GIRL SCOUTS, Ine. 570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 





This Beautiful Book FREE 


to Girls Who Love Romance 


The Romance of Antar 


by Eunice Tietjens 





220 PAGES—FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


REGULAR PRICE $2.50 


a was the son of a noble of the tribe of Abs and a captive princess. 
He grew apace and his physical prowess was such as the Arabs had never 
seen. But in spite of his fierceness he had two characteristics of a less warlike 
nature; chivalry toward women and the power of song. The tale of his love for 
the beautiful Abla, and the glorious feats of arms by which he won recogni- 
tion among the nobles of his tribe, is one that every girl will enjoy. The illustra- 
tions by Samuel Glanckoff are fascinating. “The Romance of Antar” sells at 
retail for $2.50, but we offer it to you absolutely free in connection with the 
attractive NEW PLAN of membership in the Junior Guild—a plan which 
makes Junior Guild membership the easiest and most economical way to get 


the best new books for girls. 





New MEMBERS Now ENJoY THESE 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES a7 


The Junior Literary Guild 


The Junior Guild is a book club for young people. It costs 
nothing to join. Through the Junior Guild you can be sure of 
getting the best books for girls—and, at the same time, save 
at least one-third of their cost! 


Each month the famous Junior Guild Editorial Board 
selects, from the new books of the leading publishers, the four 
books which stand out as the best—one for each of four age 
groups. These books are then published in special Junior Guild 
editions and sent to members. How valuable this service is 
to members is indicated by the many thousands of enthusiastic 
letters received each year from members and their parents, 
and by the emphatic endorsement of The Junior Guild by lead- 
ing educators and librarians. A new plan of membership now 
eiees important privileges in addition to the striking advan- 
tages hitherto offered. 

1 Membership Is FREE. There are no dues, assessments, delivery costs, 

* or incidental charges of any kind. Beautiful membership pin is free. 


Contests with prizes are conducted free. Special gifts are sent from time 
to time, free. 





MANY DELIGHTFUL SURPRISE GIFTS FREE TO MEMBERS 


As soon as you become a member of this famous Book 
Club, you will receive free every month a copy of the 
interesting magazine “Young Wings”. This magazine 
is for members only and contains letters and photo- 
graphs from members all over the world. 


You will receive also the beautiful enamel and gold 
Membership pin which many famous members in all 
countries now wear at school. 

Besides the monthly magazine and the Membership pin, mem- 
bers also receive a package of exclusive Junior Guild stationery. 
This attractive writing paper and envelopes can be used in writing 
to your friends who will be pleased to see that you are a member 
of this famous Book Club. 











Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg 


Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 


Helen 
Ferris 


Carl 
Van Doren 


Angelo 
Patri 


Editorial Board—Junior Literary Guild 


? Take Only the Books You Want. Each month's selection is sent on 

* approval. You decide whether to keep it or return it. 

3 Save One-Third of the Price. Special Junior Guild editions, usually 
* superior to regular editions, cost members on an average of one-third 

less than the regular bookstore editions. 

4 Pay This Easy Way. You pay only for the books you keep, after you 
* have examined and approved them. You pay only $1.65 for each book 

you accept. 

5 Club Magazine Is Free. YOUNG WINGS comes free every month 
* filled with thrilling stories and news. 

6 Superb Special Editions. Junior Guild books are unsurpassed for 
* beauty and durability and for their exceptionally fine illustrations. 

7 Wide Range of Selections covering not only fiction but nature, science, 
* history, art, biography, etc. Every one entertaining. Every one worth 

while. 

8 A Group Suitable tor Every Age. Each month four books are selected: 
* one each for boys aged 12 to 16; girls aged 12 to 16; boys and girls 9 

to 11; boys and girls 6 to 8. The coupon below is for girls from 12 to 16. 

9 Best Books Selected for You. The Junior Guild’s splendid Editorial 
* Board assures you of the best possible selections every month. 

10 “The Romance of Antar” sent to you without any charge as soon as 

* you join. 


Join Now and Get “The Romance of Antar” FREE 
Send No Money—Mail the Coupon 


Sign and mail the coupon attached and you will immediately become a 
member of The Junior Guild. Send no money now. As each month’s book 
is delivered on approval, you pay only $1.65 for it or return it and pay 
nothing. You will gain delight and benefit from your membership in this 
splendid Book Club. 


The Junior Literary Guild, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 


ee em ee 
The Junior Literary Guild, Dept. 3 A.G., | 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please enroll 


| 

| Name... ; Age 

| Street : 

| City : State 

| as a member of The Junior Guild and send “The Romance of 

| Antar” free. 

| Send membership pin free and YOUNG WINGS each month 
free. Send each month’s Junior Literary Guild selection for my 

| approval, postage prepaid for an entire year. I will remit $1.65 

| monthly or return the book within a week after its receipt. 

| Signature of parent 

| Street 

| City State 

’ 




















